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.J., 

CHAFTBR-^I 

asimssm. 

AltJiough education is concleved as child® 
centred y©t the teacher is all important as the directing 
force of the i#hol© educational system, as is said in 
the 2nd Sdw-xear Plan '* At all times the teacher is the 
pl’irot in the system of education, fhls is specially the 
cas® in a period of basic change and reorientation,” 1 
No educational scheme can have the slightest chance of 
success unless a teaetilng personnel* that is keen and 
intelligent and has a liigh seas® of duty, is secured for 
it, Thus for expansion and reconstruction of educational 
system teaching personnel that is required should be of 
a high quality. As the 2akir Hussain Gomtaittae points 
out that ” ©yen in normal ctrcurastances the quality of the 
teachers generally detersoines the quality of education 
imparted, in Basic Education inhere a radical reconstruction 
of th® entire educational system is oontemplatedj th® 
importance of the teachers, who work out these changes, 
gets greatly accentuated," 2 , , ^ 

It cannot be denied that the quality of th® 
teacher la ultimately th© quality of the school. All the 
facilities in the form of spacious buildings, good ©quip® 

-rnent, sound syllabuses etc, serve no purpose unless there 

. ^ __ _ 

1* Second Eive year Plan, summary^ Qovt* of India* 

Planning Coraalaalon, 1966, Pag® 157, 

2» Basic national Iducation^ Report of the ^^r Huss:ain 
GoMltteet ilndustanl, lalimi Sangh, Wardha- Fag® tS* 



ar® teachers who ha-vc the ifnaginatloa and the capacity 
to get children to us® these for their omi developa®rit«« 

^ The seed of growth is w3:thin the al:dld 9 but the growth 
has to b© directed %ri,th car® by the teacher, Oharacter^ 
Knowledgag taste ^ capacity oannot 'b® developed in cMldren 
If they lach direction and guidance which must come from 
teachers. If ©duration is to h@ really effectivej th® 
teacher must be a trusted leader of the young,’® 1 

All these qualities of.leadership and guidance 
in th® teachers can be developed only with a properly 
planned training progratoine. Thus proper selection and 
training of teachers becomesj perhaps 5 th© most important 
condition for the success of any educational scheme* 

4 Historical Retrospect a 

Though w© have ©vidome of individual state® 
and educational societies setting up Normal schools for the 
training of teachers^ no systematic atten^t for teacher 
training was mad® till 1882, it was the Indian Edtication 
Coramission of 1882 whichst for the first tim®> recognised 
th® need to train teachers 9 and made the following recoaaiend-* 
-.ation in this respect* 

’» It seems to us a matter of th® greatest 
importance not merely that Normal Schools should be 
established at a few centres,^ but that they should be ' 
widely distributed through out th® country ,,,,,Accordingly 
we recotmaend that the supply of Horwal schoolsj whether 
Oovernment or aided'i be so localised as too provide’ for the 
■local re-qulrements of all primary schools 9 whether Government 

1 « ?®nan4iliar*t « The Teacher in India today »"Mlnistsyof 
Mueation* Government of India# l»a@e 1 , 






wMch aach Inspector should take in the normal schools 
attached to Ms charge | and in order that proper financial 
provision may h® mad© for the extension of such Institutions, 
we recommend that th© .first charges on provincial funds 
assigned for primary education b© th® cost of its direetlon 
and inspection, and the provision of an adequate supply 
of sorraal Schools*’* X 

These recoffliaendations hav® held th© field @y@r 
since and the Mstory of the training of primary school 
teachers in India after XB82 was based on those recommend-' 
-ations® 

l^lhile tixL© Oommlssion emphasised only the problem 
of expansion of teacher education in th© country, the 
Government Resolution on educational Policy of March 190d 
was the first to emphasis® the problem in Its Various 
aspects. This Resolution outlined th© importance of teacher 
©ducation the condition under which it should be organised 
and .stressed th® need for multiplying training Institutes^ 

lord Gurgon was the first person who emphasised 


correct prespecwive prograiam® ox tssawaer ©lAucatxoii 

When he reviewed the changes in teacher-training in his 
Resolution on iducational Policy (1904) as follows 

** Steps are also being, taken to supply courses 
of training specially suited for teachers of rural schools* 
These do not attempt the Is^ossible task of reforming the 
agricultural practice of th® peasantry by^ the agency of 
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Village school masters Imbued i-d-th a smattering of 
scientific theory, fhey serve the more liralted and 
practical purpose of supplying the village schools with 
teachars whose stock-in-trade is not mere book learning^ 
and whose interests liave been aroused in th® study of rural 
things I so that they may be able to connect their teaching 
with tlia objects wMch are fgualliar to the cliildren In 
the country schools, Tarious plans are being trledj 
such as drafting the teachers from the ?jormal school to 
a Government farsn and training them there for sik monthsg 
or givirjg a continuous course at the Hormal School itself 
by means of lectures combined with praotic® in cultivating 
plots of ground or school gardens,'® 1 

Along vrith these changes he also emphasised th® 
need for a much larger number of training schools for 
primary teachers. He insisted that the period of training 
should b® extended to two years, as one year was not enough, 
especially for teachers of low academic standard. These 
instructions were only imperfectly recognised by th® 
educational authorities, and were not properly workedout. 

But, inspita of all this, a period of expansion followed, 

A large number of training schools were started by tit® 
aovernment and private bodies. However, inspite of lord 
Curaon»'g insistence, the quality of training and Training 
institutions remained far from satisfactory, 

the ii©ntagu*-Gheimsford reforms of 1919 education 
came under the provlholal ministers, A committee was appointed 
at this time under the chairmanship of sir Philip Hartog 

!• AS' quoted by'Gyed larullah and J»F,, Walk in »' A History of 
Bdutatioa in India,® pages 4i9-4@Q, 








fliis com!iitt@e st3?ongly criticised the instruction in 
pritaaiT schools and pointed out the defective quality of 
primary school teachers^ It said that the training given 
to primary teachers was both inadequate and unsatisfactory^ 
and that its results mve not always happy on account of 
the low general education of the parsons rocruited for 
training#'® 1 therefore it recoramended tliati the standard 
of the general education of primary teachers should be 
raised® the training course should he sufficiently long® 
the training institutions for primary teachers should he 
adequately staffed and mad© more efficient® refresher 
courses and conferences of primary teachers must h® 
frequently arranged® and the remuneration and conditions of 
service of primary teachers should he such as will enable 
the profession to attract and retain msn of good quality*” 8 
fMs was followed by the birth of Basic f-duoatlon 
in the year 1937*. this new ideology® the concept of 

teacher education also underwent a radical reorientation* 


.40 Mahatma GandM® in his foreword to the 2nd edition of 
Basic national Bducation pointed out that ” through ’• village 
handicrafts' means tlmt the framers of the scheme expect 
the teachers to educate village children in their villages 
so as to draw out all their faculties through eome selected 
village handicraft in an atmosphere free from superimposed 
restrictions and interference*” 3 
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mth tills basic change in the ideals of teachei? 

atioiii a mw category of teacher train. 

into existone©» During the pre-^-indep 
, institutes were established mostly by private insti 
such as i-lindustani I’alirai Bangh, Jaiaia Milia Islasda etCs 
It is only since 194? that Basic draining institutes have 
been opened by various state Governmonts. She state of 
HadJiya Pradesh also atteapted some programsios of training 
of teachers for Basic Education but it seems that the 
results wra far from satisfactory, 
present problemt 

3inc© the Government of India has accepted 
Basic Education as the national system of Education and 
sine© it has been mad© inembent upon all the states to 
provide for compulsory primary education for ciiildren 
between 6 years to 11 years of age by the end of the 3rd 
.Five year plan# concentrated attempt is being made by 
all the State Governments to train teachers for Basle 
schools as early as possible* Introduction of compulsory 
primary education is In itself a huge problem in a country 
having a large population like India* Iha extent of th® 
efforts that the Governments have to make can be visdali9ed| 
to a certain extent# from the following statistical datd' ' 












Ttes® figures iudieat© that insplti@ of opening 
approxiffiateljr 1^06 9 OOO primary schools bat-vwen 1946 airi 
1930 5 '^h@ percentage of children attending schools Increased 
merely hy 1 ^ only<• Similarly inspite of opening Sao 
training schools the percentage of trained teachers increased 
merely by 6 ^, Thus for achieving the objective of 
universal coverage and for staffing the schools iirith all 
trained teachers 5 th® state Governments will bo required 
to plan lor an tuiprecedentad expansion in the field of 
primary education, 

"With tMs end in view the and Five- Year plan 
envisaged to open 53^000 primary schools by tb® end of 
1960-61 and it was estimated that the percentage of children 
of school going age attending school woiild increase by lOJ^. 
Thus at the end of the 2nd Five Year Plan th® total percentage 
of children attending school would come to 63^* This plan 
also provided for extension of facilities for the training 
of teachers in order to increase the proportion of trained 
teachers from 61^ to 79^, «t« 

Wow the 3rd Mve Year Plan has been finalised 
and put into operation, jt says It is estimated that 
by the end of the 2nd Plan about 60^^ of the cMld«?en in the 
age group 6«11 will be at school. During the 1960-Sl to 
196o»«61g the proportion of boys in tMs age-group attending 
school has increased from 60 to 79 percent and of girls 
from 20 to 40 percent. There is still a marhad disparity 
between boys and girls attending schools 1 although this is 
steadily diminishing, it ig mainly because of this factor. 

The figures are taken from 6®ccnd Uve Year plan** 

Summary 19S6, Qovernia®.nt ©f india|:' Fiannl.ng Soataigeibh* 




and 'because stom® areas arc especially baclwaxd tliat it is 
timatad that by the end oi" the Third piarij the proportli 


of cliildren in th® age-group 6-11 at scliool may not exceed 
S© percent. In the case of boysj it should be possible 
to ensure univeraal coverage^ but it Is possible that ia 
the case of girls the proportion may go up oray to about 
6Q5S, Thus the nimiber of pupils at the primary stage is 
expected to increase from 33 million to over SO million. 

For implementing the programme more than 4,00,000 additional 
teachers will be required,'* 1 

In this comection the folloi71ng figures for 


Madhya Pradesh may be seen. 



llovr, 13«98 b120 
1936 

22,781 

43$^ 

44 

28, 

March 19,96,230 
1961 

31,000 

5C^ 

104 



These figures indicate that with the inorease 
in primary schools the number of students population has 
increased, i^ut the percentage of children attending school 
has not reached the peroontage as envisaged by the Snd llva 
Year Plaii'* Tills means that the M,P^ Government tdll be 
required to provide a large number of schools in tfe@ 3rd 
Five Year Plan, It is also indicated that tii® percentage 
of trained teachers is far below the percentage indicated 
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It Is estimated that 07 the end of the 3M 
Plan 9C^ of* the hoys an® 50;^ of th© girls In. the age 
group 6 «.li will be at school and for implement lug the 
programme approximately 30^000 additional teachers t0.11 
he required* 


It wlllj thus^ be seen that education is 

expanding at unprecedented acaie<t But this expansion 

should not affect the quality of education. For this th® 

first thing necessary is that the quality of teachers has 

to be kept as high as possible. As Lord curson has said 

that '♦ a system^ the standards of wiiich are in danger of 

being degraded,, is a system that must sooner or later 

decline a#. It is qiiallty, not quantity,, that ue should 

have in view, 1 , i?he Mtidaliar ComBiission has also empha- 
«siaed tills in the followirig wordss^ 

The point to be emphasised is that proper 

education at tills early stage is not possible with the type 

of teachers as ar@ now accepted for priraary schools. If 

a good foundation is to b© laid at tiiis most Impressionable 

stag®^ efforts should be mad® to see that better equipped 

and better trained teachers are available,« 2 * The 

0omralssion while emphasialng the same point further adds 

that ^ it is an accepted principle that teaching in the 

lower standards and especially In Infemt classes in the 

primary grades» requires as miKshi if not morCf preparation 


^ taken from Progress of Idii, in HaP, 

X Bhopal CHin^), 


IS 


A liistory of 


quoted oy gyetl uurullah and l*p,Iaik in 
Education in X3ndia«^* 

S®©onda,ry Bducatton Boaffilssiong liinistry of 
. BuUcationj G-overnment of India 1 Pag# 166, 
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as in t.he Mgli schools^ and that th© lower the grade o£ 
pupils the greatejj- is the skill required to teach them#’® 1 
With tWLs background^ 1 have selected to stud/ 
the problem of organisation of Basic Training Collegesg 
wMch have been opened in Madhya Pradesh to moot the 
requirements of trained teachers for the introduction of 
compulsory primary education# It is necessary to it 

clear that the object of tMs study is not to sit in 
judgementg as it were, over the working of these colleges# 
This is my humble attempt to study the present condition 
of these training colleges and to suggest ways and means 
to bring them as near as possible to the ideals of training 
of teachers in Basic Education, 


" '• "" \\'\ '' 'I Hill i| I ftii Jill'I ii q II <1 rrii.iiri mwt m hM mi iniwi mT'iifc mi ifTi -Ti^inbr^iiMni-tti ii>iiii>itiiipniiiiwni>iiiiipiiii]iM»<i<tiiiiiiiiiiii[k^i<t’i«.r~^i>i[iitiirf>'riqri^rTTif-]trwtin 

1, aeport of Qdcondary 'Education Goronilsslon, Ministry of 


Bducationi Qovsrnmsiat of Indiaj, fags 16 ^, 





acoordliig to the Ideals of Basic Sducationi 
to) to find out the existing condition of these colleges 
and to analyse their problems in respect of various 
aspects of oi'ganlaationi and 
0 ) to find out satisfactory solution for those problems 
and to suggest ways and means for improvement of the 
training programme in general. 


This study is confined only to the Basic 
Training Golloges opened by the iiadhya pradosh Government 
during the years 1^39 and 19Q0 for the preparation of 
teachers for primary schools* 50 Basic Training Colleges 
have been opened in various parts of the State* For the 
purpose of this study^ l have selected only the oolieges of 
Mahakoahal region- These colleges* being under Government 












ooll®g®a o£ ifaliaJsoalml region has given a representatiye 
data regarding the organisation of* the colleges or 
different regions® 

Sinoe training of teachers is a wide and 
exhaustive suhSeot^ it was thought proper to make an 
intensive study of some of its aspects* Consequently^ 
this study Covers the following aspectsi« 

1* Physical and Material aspect. 

It Includes provision of buildings- colleg®t 
Practising school, Hostel and staff quarters, craft and 
raw material, land and irrigation facilities, library books 
and Teaching-aids and play-grounds* 

g* Human. aspecti 

It includes study of provision of staff and 

trainees® 

3* ourriouj.f^r aspectt 

It includes study of curriculum, teaching 
of crafts, teaching of professional subjects, practice- 
teaching and community living aicd other college activities* 

The d^sertation has been divided into 
following parts* 

Part I This part echsists of 2 chapters. The first 
is of an introductory nature and the second 




Part II Tills part 4@als wltli the physical and material 
aspect of the colleges and includes the study 
of items given above, 

Pfirt Ill This part relates to the organisation of 

the human aspect. This part has been divided into 
tw chapters* The first chapter deals iri.th 
the study of provision of staff members and 
the second relates to tha study of the trainees. 


This part consists of the study of curricular 





Que8tionnal3?@a 

sy with some of th© PrincipaXs* 

B% Visits to some of the colleges, 

4) A study of relevant literature in th© field, 

Th® Queatlonnalreg 

A questloimailre was prepared and issued to 
all the Principals of the Basic Training Colleges 
situated in the Mahakoshal region, Th© aim and purpose 
of sending this questionnaire was to collect factual 
information to know their problems. The questionnaire 
has questions for free and franlc opinion of the Principals 
regarding organisation of various aspects of th© Training 
programme. 

In addition to this* the portion of the 
questionnaire 9 relating to th© curricular aspect of 
training was sent to 4 different lecturers of each 
college* The aim of sending it to them was to know 
the ©pinion of th© lecturers who are directly concerned 
with th® curriculum in their every day work* AS there 
was likely to he no appreciahle difference between the 
informtion supplied hy the lecturers and the principals 
about the various aspects of the college the inforBm.tion 
supplied hy the lecturers has also been utilised in the 
body of the dissertation In some places* 

structure ©f the ouestionnairei 

The questionnaire was divided int© suitable 





sections and tija quastions were serially nmabered# 
Tiie following table illustrates tlw structure of the 
questioimair® I* 


MIHllilll^^ 

■■■■■■■■■■ 

■jlllllllll^^ 


|||||H||||||^^H 



1* 

Buildingas 



a) College building 

7 


h) Praotising school toulldlag 

1 


0) Hostel building 

7 


d) staff quarters 

1 


®> Play grounds 

1 


f) Requirements 

X 

2« 

Staffs 



a) present staff 

4 


b) Requiremtmts 

a 

3*. 

Trainees 

@ 

4s* 

Library and Teaohlng aids 

10 

5* 

Crafts and Graft equipment 

18 

6* 

Curriouium . 

@ 

7* 

Teaching of crafts 

a 

S« 

Practlc® teaching 

IS 

0® 

Community living and other college 
activities* 

10 

«ie «B tt|B U 1^ e* 


Total Ho*of questions*•»» 

100 


BaWn Qt. ttia. .gtt»8ti.oBn«lF9t- 


tim following table indieates the numbof of 
quostiomairos issiied and returneds^ 


:.s 


questlomaires| questiomM 
issued* l**ai|‘oa 




3 


4 

















X 

1, 

2 

I 

3 1 

i 4 

L.-..- 

Th© principals, Basic 
Trainii:^ Colleges» 


24 


IS 

66 #6^ 

hooturtrs teaching 
prof®ssional sub3 ® ot s 


24 


le 

66*6^ 

lecturers in charge of 
practice TeacMng 


24 


16 

mM 

lecturers in cliarg© 
of craft. 


24 


14 


lecttrrers in charge of 
Community living 
activities* 


24 


13 

62,^ 


in ora«r to Jmow the opinion of th® Principals 
and to hair® an acadamic discussion on th® various aspects 
of organisation of th® training prograram®* an interview 
With soia® of the Principals was sought* 5?h® following 
Principals were kind enough to s|iar® some of their valuable 
time for the interviewt*- 

1» Principally Basic draining College, Pachmarhl« 
principal, Basic Training Oollege, Gadarwara# 

3, principal, Basic Training College, Harsingpur* 

4* principal, Basic Training College, Nagri* 

5* Bx^prlncipal, Basic Training College, Prabhat-Pattan* 

Aim of visiting some of the colleges was to 
become familiar with the actual wo:^ scad to get m insight 
into th® various problems of organisation in actual 






Tba following oolloges wore visiteds™ 
la Basie Training College j Facnmariila 
Basics Training College^ Gadarwara® 

3» Basie Trciining College § Marsingnpur® 

gtudy of I^terati^re^- 

A careful and intensive study of relevant 
reports^ siiagasjlnes and books was laade* Tills study 
helped to assess the existing condition of the Basic 
Training Colleges^ to draw inifergnoes from th@ information 
collected and to make suitable suggestions* 

Information regarding the literature studied 
is given in the Bibliograpi^, 

Tnternretation of the datay ». 

The data obtained through various sources 
vem classified under different heads and have been 
represented in relevant chapters, wherever possible 
graphical representation of the data has been given® 








ImppytancG of . ^^ ghyslcal and material fac ill ties f 

Due to unprecedented expansion in the field of 
primary education^ the number of teacher training Institutions 
is increasing rapidly that wq have to worry about 
the minimum and irreducible facilities that a training 
institution should have to discharge effectively its 
function of teacher preparation,1 Importance of these 
facllitlas in a Basic Training Institution is enhanced 
because a radical reorientation of th© teacher training 
prograimne is envisaged in the field of Basic education and 
'» no superstructure of reorganisation in teacher education 
is possible tuiless it is built on a stable foundation of 
basic facilities,” 2 




If the T3a3ic Training colleges are not able to 
furnish a better picture^ it is due to the fact that the 
conditions iinder which they are working are not satisfactory. 
The following table shows the building facilities available 
in th® Basic Training Colleges under study#- 

SoTo?' colleges ^ ”li^o,df eolie'gesllto*of "coile-fsl’o.'ofeolleges 


about which | 
information oouldf 
b0 obtained* | 

liavlng their 
own building* 

X-g@0 in 

frented 

jbuilding, 

._t.. 

fthat meet in 
t shift arratigement 
fwlth some other 
fsehool^L . 

m , ’ 

6 

© 

4 


!• M®nonj T,K,I*| Immedlat® needs in Teacher Education# 

Teacher-Education, July 1961, page 41$ 

9* Ibid, Pag® 43, 










The above table shows that 6 colleges have their 


owB btailiings but out of those collegesj 3 colleges are 
meeting in the buildings specifically constructed for them 
while the romaining 3 colleges are occupying buildings 
vacated by High or Middle Schools« 4 colleges are accomoda*« 
ting their classes in shift arrangement with ijigher secondary 
schools and the remir/ltm ^ colleges have rented buildings. 
Every institution has its ovrn 'raquirejaents as 
regards building which can only be fulfilled by the b?rlldlng 
specifically constructed for itg but in view of the fact 
that these colleges have been recently opened^, possession 
of own buildings even by 3 colleges does not appear to be 
very unsatisfactory*. The budget provision of the Madhya 
Pradesh Government in respect of construction of bxiildlngs 
for the session 1961»62 also indicates that te»18|OOfOOO/->^ 
have been allocated for construction of college buildings 
for these colleges, This indicates that the Government Ig 
trying to meet the requiimonts in respect of buildings as 
early as possible and it is hoped that within a year or two 
fell the colleges would possess their own buildings. 

But 5 to*day, because of absence of suitable 
buildings 5 , these colleges are experiencing acute shortage 
and inadequacy of space. The following table indicates the 
present position regarding accommodation available and 
accommodation desired by these collegess* 

e The .figure is taken from ’ progress of Education in 
Madhya Pradesh 19§6-»01| published by Bhopal| page IS, 
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This table indicates 

that 

on an average most of 






of appi^oximfttely 2260 whereas their desired accomraoda- 
i»tioa J,e on an. average 16 rooms of varying dlmesisions ¥ith an 
area of approxitaately 6734 This indleates that exeept 
for I ooll®g®j all the other 16 eolleges have aeute shortage 
of accommodation# It is evident from this that dne to 
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i 2 iad 0 quate accoraaodatlon aost of the colleges should face 
diffloultifts in the organisation of vaa^lous currieulai? and 
ooeurricular actiTltles as prescribed in the syllabus. 

Tte following difficulties appear to be prominent 
in the colleges 'under studys® 

a) There appears to be difficulty of sufficient 
aacoiaaodatlon for clasis rooms# Sanctioned stroriigth of pupil- 
teachers in a Basic graining College is 100# From the suggas- 
-tlons given by the Assessment Comrai'ttee on Basic Mucatioii 
it appears that for officiont twrlc in craft and for greater 
Individual attention^ a section should not have more than 40 
students# Thus it sooiiis that 3 class rooms are necessary for 
the enroliaant of 100 students. In the interview with the 
Principals of the colleges it was found that they ware unable 
to divide the classes into suitable sections on account of 
shortage of space* 

b) Difficulty in proper organisation of craft work* 

The following table indicates the number of craft rooms available 
and desired by the colleges*'" 


TJiBIg NO, 3, 


Ho,of IHoiOf JHo.ox i(lo,ctf colleges in 

colleges Icollegesicolleges jcolleges |which craft work 
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informationferaft {craft rooms {craft rooms |v®r«ndsh» 
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Conslderijog that 1 major and 2 subsidiary crafts 
l.'aYe been Tjreacribt'sd in tlis syllabusj, tb.o number of rooms 
available in most of the collej:;Rs appears to be very Inadequate, 
Spimiias and weaviiis;; has been prescribed as a major craft in 
the colleges. This craft is a multistage stage craft and 
requires various rooms for its various processess, Tii© 
processes of this craft includes cleaning of cottong ginniiig 
carding, spimiingj varping, weaving etc, Eveii if we take 
ittiniffium building raquireraonts for this craft it appears that 
at least 2 rooms- 1 room for rreavlng and another room for 
spinning and its allied processes- would be necessary and 
for the subsidiary crafts 1 room for each craft would be 
required. Thus for proper organisation of craft activity 
atleast 4 rooms would be required. Table showing desired 
accommodation for craft work also indioato that the majority 
of the collages ur© in favour of 4 craft rooms. But on 
aceoimt of inadequate accommodation the colleges appear to 
have difficulty in organisation of craft work* 
c) The colleges are also feeling the absence of 

science laboratory, Emporium, Museum hall ai’id library rooms* 
out of the 16 Colleges, only 4 colleges have seieno© laboratory, 
4 colleges have separate library rooms and no colleg© has 
either Emporium or Museum hall. Absence of these rooms is 
coming in the way of organising work as prasorlbed in the 








of th© Collages is expected, it is very necessary that 





«} 9 
/O fj 

fpp tha purpose® aaouii othf-^r things ^ of giving (iay«to«ci@y 
training in aetual liviiig and practising of the principles 
of a co«*operative. democratic community irork and. If^arnlng 
together and produciiiig much of wimt is necessary for daily 
life#'S'! This raoomniendation emphasises the point that suitable 
provision for the residential facilities in a Basic Training 
Institution is very iioeassary in order to realise the 
fundamental objectives of tlio teao,her tr^alning prograKime, 

Today it I'ias 'becorae m accepted policy ts3 m<-jhe 
the Basic Training insti'fcutions residential and® as far as 
possible® residential facilities are provided, Tho following 
table indicates the provision of residontial facilities in 
the Basic Training Colleges* 


WO,of colleges iiaving Ihd.of colleges having STbtal Io*bf 
their own or rent free ^rented building* |coll®B®s* 

Mattl building.___1__ ___ 

S 

10 S 



1 

10 

1 

X 1 



The table shm?s that out of 16 colleges, 5 collegei 
have their own hostel building, 10 colleges have rented 
building and one college is having tw fot^ldinga a rented 
building for girls hostel and a rent free building for boys 
hostel* Out of the 5 colleges possessing their own building, 

3 Colleges have buildings recently constructed for their 
purpose and the remaining 2 colleges have rent fro# buildings 
of Government schools* Thus only of the total numbar of 

lll■ll [#1 < p ii )l >ipi iUiii ii W ii» L< l« # B * ii'i*»* i»y >i *i iiww.# i- <fc . N*iiWiiii i #'i>iihi w n aiiwi ti iiii nm iiMiii m w lll^lll n l■ iifci M 

1* Eeport of the Assessment Gonmittee on Bfalc Bducation, 
Ministry of Mucution & Scientific Govt, of 

India, 1M7, Pag® @S* 
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have buildings apeeiflcally constructed fox* them 
labile thp rest 83.^ of coll.oges have rented or rent free 
buildings® 

fills picture does not appear to b© satisfactory 
to loolc: at but as these collages have been opened during the 
last tvo sessional posses,aion of own. buildings even by 3 
colleges la enoouraglBg because immediate provision of all 
facilities as regards buildings^ inspite of all goods 
IntCiitionSi Is not possible* fhe Government of Madliya Pradesh 
is also aware of the necessity of providing building 
facilities as early as possible and has made budget provisio.u 
of !?s*2a|00j000 ^ for it in the 3rd Slv© Year Plan® 

At the present momenti hweverj the colleges are 
facing all the problems that arise out of inadequate and 
unsuitable hostel buildings* The following observations deal 
with the problems and difficulties faced by these colleges* 


ilo'sofKlo-oT"”’tllo*'"|fo^al^'fo* 
having on© |having 2 loolleges Icolleges |©f 

hostel butldlngfhostel buildingsfhaving 3 |having 4 fcollages® 
X ihostal Xiiostal I 

._ _ — 

9 6 1 1 16 : 


The table shows that 9 colleges have on® hostel 
building and the remaining ? colleges liave more than one 
hostel building* in the co^'educational institutions S hostel 

# This figure i.® taken from '‘Progress of Education in M;#?* 
19Q6*--@1 '* Published by the 'Bhopal® 










buildings^ one for boys axid another for girls- are essential*, 


Bvan if all the collages are Blade eo«educational@ although 
they are not at present^ provision of more than 2 hostel 
■buildings Is a definite hindrarica* with this point in 
view S colleges soom to be at a great disadvantage* 

From the answers to the question on distance of 
hostel buildings it is seen tlmt hostel buildings of ? 
colleges I having more than one hostel build5.ngs^ are situated 
at a distance of 100 yards to 4 furlongs. The greater th® 
distance between 2 bulldingSi the greater are the difficulties 
of administration, Ms observation is also corroborated 
by th® answers to question 13 on page 3 of the questlonnair®, 

5 colleges out of 7^ having longer distance between hostel 
buildings® have reported that they are facing the difficulties 
as regards supervision^ mess arrangement and proper organla 
-tion of comraunlty work, 

one more point may also be mentioned hero. The 
new hostel building for tii© Basic Training College visited 
has been constructed with a view to acoommodat® 100 students 
of th® Sam© sex. The college under reference being co-educa^ 
••tional has th® problem of aecomraodating girls in the hostel. 
It is obvious from this that either girls should not be 
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unsuitable nuffl’Dax* awl distance of iiostel buildings* 


Available aecoBaodatlon la the.hostel bnlXdiagsg 


TABLIi! NO. 6 
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The present aeeoamodation available to resident 
pupils as reveal^i by the above table indicates that on an 
average about 6 pupils are recitairod to reside ia a room® 

Floor area available per pupil is about 3@ sq®ft, This is 
iffhen about 76% pupils have been provided hostel aocowmoda-* 
-tion® It hostel aceoramodation were made available to 10<^ 
students the average xrould come to SI pupils per room and 
available floor area per pupil would come to about 28 sq»tt,, 
From this it is obvious that there is a great deal of over-* 
crowding in the rooms in most of the college hostels wMeh 
is lilcely to be increased It all pupils would be required 
to stay in the hostel, it also indicates that on account of 
inadequacy of space all students cannot be accommodated in tho 
hostel. 

Reference to columns Ho.11 in the above table shows 
that ma3ovity of the colleges would like to have 4 iu»raates 
in a room# This would mean that a hostel for the Buaic 
Training College having enrolment of 100 students should have 
about 25 rooms excluding kitchen, dinning room, common room 
etc. 

From the above observations it appears that the 
present hostel buildings and available accommodation in them 
are insufficient and inconvenient in most of the colleges. 

It is an accepted fact that without providing 
rtsldential faeiliti®S| not only for.th# pupils but also for 
the staff, Basie Training Institutions cannot organise 









co-operative commiioity living activities succesafully* 

Thereforo the committee appointed hy the Madras Govenmsht 
to study Basie Education in the Madras gtate and to offer 
suggestions for its oscpansion and iiaproveiaent wMIe giving 
sugBestioiis as regards land and 'buildings for a training 
institution remarks thatj every 'basic training school 
oust have adequate residential accommodation not only for its 
students but also for Its staff# Unless the staff menbera 
live in the school eoapoimd they cannot be fully effective 
members of a residential community#” 1# 

If we look at the present position in the background 
of the above suggestions, the Basic Training Colleges do not 
furnish a satisfactory picture# out of the 16 collegesj only 
3 oollegQSj possessihf' recently constructed bijiildingSj have 
staff quartersj while the remainiJig 13 colleges provide no 
residential facilities for their staff members# It is evident 
that most of tiie colleges shoiild face difficulties in the 
organisation of co-operative cotanunity living activity, 
because of this# 

Provision of staff quarters in recently constructed 

buildingsji however, shows that the Government has rsalised the 

Importance of providing residential faollltios for the staff 

members in a Basic Training College# Budget provision of the 

State Government for the 3rd live year Plan for eoastruetion 

of buildings also shows that a sum of Ib#21t00|,000 * has been 

allocated'for the construction of staff quarters in ti»ae 

1# Report of the Ooramittea appointed to study Basic Education in 
the Madras State* Ooveriment of Madras, January 19SSJ, Fag® 23 

* This figure is taken from <Progrsss of Bdueation In M#f# 
19S0-61*, published by the Bhopal, Page 1©; 




colleges® Tills sliows tiia's:- IJiose eollcf'-;es will have staff 
quarters wltMix a year or two and the picture would change 
from what it ig to-day® 

In the Basic Training Gollagos mder study land 
and irrigation facilities carry great importance hoeause In 
almost all of them spimiiri^S and weaving^ and agriculture and 
gardening have heon prascrihed as major and subsidiary crafts. 
Provision of adequate and suitable land and sufficient 
irrigation facilitiejs are essential for a basic training 
institution because without these facilities it is difficult 
for a training institution to function as a Basic training 
institution* 


The table below gives the picture of these facilities 
in these collagesi- 
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It is evident from, the table that only 39^ of the 
colleges have both land and irrigation facilitiei and only in 
these colleges some agricultural activity is possible* 

leference to acreage column in the above table 
indicates that there is only 1 college having acres of land 














so 

where soei® kind of cultural activity, can b© carried on 
wMle in the remaining 7 colleges gardeninf^ alone appears 
possible* 

It also seeras proper to mention here that even 
the colleges provided ^.j;lth new l)uj,ldiBgs have little or no 
land attached to thorn. Out of the 3 colleges, X college lias 
,5 aero of land^ another has ,35 vucre and the last possesses 
no land at all* 7}:5.erofox'e$ whon planning new college 
buildings adequate provision for agricultural land should be 
done* 

since the teachir^ of crafts is an importarit 
feature of 3asio Training Institutions® the first problem 
in this field that strikes our attention is the provision of 
craft and raw material in these institutions# Unless rainimim 
requirements are fuHlllodg it is obvious that a Basic training 
Institution would not be able to function smoothly and properly* 
The following observations describe the state of 
affair In respect of craft and raw taaterlals available in the 
Basic Training Colleges 

Spinning and weaving has been prescribed as a 
major craft. This craft is a multistage craft starting from 
picking of cotton and ending in the preparation of finished 
cloth* It is obvious from this that in order to carry on all 
the various processes of this craft efaciently and smoothly the 
outlay In money and material will have to be more than other 
crafts# .toswers to question numbers 8 and 9 on page 9 of th® 
qusstlonnairo show that th@ amount spent on the purchas® of 





craft raatf^nal sine® their astahlishment ranges from fe,500/“ 
to Fj50 8|46O/* mid toe allotment for the purchase of craft 
material for the cui’rerit session ranges between ^•150/- to 
R^aliOOOA® Sven this has been given to only 7 colleges 
out of 10i 

In actual practice from the answer to tho 
questions on this topic it is seen that majority of the 
Colleges suffer froia insufficiency of craft materials as 
well i\s raw matorialB, 'Ihey also do not have sufficient 
funds to mahe good the deficiency in tMs respect, Consequently 
the teaching of craft suffers in efficicncys 



Importance of library in an institution of 
traisiing of teachers is greatly accentuated because it is 
the teachers who are to conduct the whole process of eduoation 
after their training, poor reader of books can novor hope 
to become a good teacher of subjects, H®ncQ it is jcecassary 
for the training colleges to cultivate in the teacher the 
love for wading books ^ by which he can remain in touch with 
the changing concepts of education and can attain broader out 
look and resourceful imagination In Ms work^ later. 

The table given overleaf indicates the number 
of books in the library of tli© colleges. 
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Hefersnc® to coltanin Ho»5 In above tabXe indicates 
that except for 2 oollogesj where library aeoma to be badly 
neglected^ all others iiav® 500 or more books la the library,, 

6 ©ollegss possess more than 1000 books# faking Into 
consideration the nnaaber of students in th© colleges and also 
the fact that the students in the training colleges totally 
depend upon the books in the library* the niMtoer of books, in 
most of the colleges md@r study does not appear adeqmte* 






A study of tile prescribed syllabus also confirms tMs 
observation# In the syllabus about 116 books^ on adncation 
aloneI have been prosGrlbod as text books and supplementary 
readers# Kven if we consider 4 copies of eacii book as 
sufficient I the number of books on education alone would come 
to 464# Along with these books^ about SOD to 1000 books 
on conS:^eiit subjects such as Oeneral sciencej language| 

Mathematics etc# and rei'oreiicc books for the members of the 
staff would also b© required# 'I’nls moans that to begin with 
the colleges should, have at least 1200 to 1600 books in t,holr 
library a In view of tiic above observations j 'bho number of 
books available in raost of the training colleges dooa not; appear 
adequate* The interview T/rtth the principals of these oollog^s 
also flonfirras this conclusion* 

If we refer bo column number 6 in the above table 
we find 'that the percentage of books on education ranges 
from 24«9J& to with an average of about 4C^# Out of 

the IQ colleges only 6 colleges seem to give more emphasis on 
the purchase of books on education and only in these colleges 
the percentage is 6C^ or raore| in the remaining 10 colleges 
th@ percentage is below 4C^* Thus a tendency#, wliioh in no 
way be called hoalthyj to give greater praferanoe to hooks 
on other subjects than ©ducationi is indicated* One college 
seems to have given little or no thought to the purchas.o of 
proper books* In this college there are 900 books on other 
subjects and only 310 books on education and craft* 

The table also indicates that the craft settion in 
th« libraries is considerably negloctsd* Out of the 1® wllogof# 
only S colleges have lOO m more books in this sectioui while 




in the rest the ntaiiber ranges from lo to SO* evidently 

shows that sufficient cara has not been tahen to ©quip this 
section* Craft is the centre of education in Basic t'dmatlon 
and for the scientific loaowledga of the craft processes not 
only practice of craft but also reading of craft literature 
is essential* With this point in view greater attention 
should be paid In this direction* 

ite2in^ 

The field of eduoatioiii especially Basic BducatioUj, 
is growing so rapidly that books^ beirind and it is through 
aagaaines only a person in this field can keep his knoi'Tledge 
up-to-date* Hence for the teacher the reading of magaaines is 
as important as the reading of books. 

Th® following table shows the number of magaaiines 
subscribed by the colleges*- 
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out of the 16 colleges I 9 colleges are subscribing 
to one or more magazines on educationi while in the remaining 
7 eolleges no provision has been made in this respect* it 
evidently indicates that in these colleges th© magazine 
section of the library ig totally neglected* Out of the @ 
Colleges subscribing to magazinesj 7 colleges ar@ subscribing 
to on® aagazln® only* liOoHing to lunaber of students in the 




Basie Training Colleges and also to the fact that these colleges 
are resiaentlal,, the nimber of magazines subscribed in Eiost of 
the colleges does not appear to be adequate^ 

As movst of the colleges are subscribing to iaagasim 
namely lai-TallJtts a magasslne on Basle ISducationj, it appears 
no attention is paid by these colleges to subscribe to raagaaiiiea 
on ,other aspects of education viz. Teacher, Bducation^ Audio- 
-visual aidsI Psychology etc. 


exfs Paper 1 


Knowledge of current ©vents is very essential to 
a teacher. Hence a training college for teachers cannot do 
away with the news papers at any cost, 
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The table shows that out of the'IQ colleges# 14 
colleges are subscribixig to on© or more newspapers and In the 
reraaining 3 colleges no newspaper is subscribed. By calculating 
the average number of newspapers subscribed it is nmn that on 
an. aver 
the quo 


the other is either |»rovin®ial or local a@wspap«r,* 







Iisportanee of various teaching aids in an educational 
institution can not 'be deiiLed, In a training institution^ 
where students haW to learn the proper us® of such aids, its 
Importance gets greatly accentuated. Hence the teaching aids 




training institutions. 

The folloxTing table shows the provision of teaching 
aids in the colleges*- 










Reference to col-omn Ho^S in the above table 
shows that the number of roll-up blacK boards in the colleges 
under study ranges from 3 to 40| most of the colleges having 
less than 25 roll-up boards. For proper lesson planning and 
practice teaching Roll-up black boards are very essential. 

This study indicates that on aii average 35 practic© lessons 
are done each day, ;f?ven If ’■>?© consider 1 roll-up black board 
necessary for each lesson} the colleges on aa average would 
require 35 roll-up black boards, Comparisloii of tills figure 
with the available nuifiber of roll-up boards in the colleges 
shows that only 3 colleges have sufficient number of boards, 

Xt is evident from tills that the provision of roll-up black 
boards has not bean satisfactorily done in most of the colleges^ 

3rd Goluinn in the above table refers to number 
of maps in the colleges. The number ranges from 2 to 29 1 laost 
of the colleges having 10 or more globes and maps; If we 
presume that out of the 35 pwactice lessonsj, 2^ of the lessons 
are on social studies^ then at least 9 maps would be required 
each day. Looking to the number of maps and globes availabl® 
it appears that most of the colleges have suitable and sufficient 
number, 

4th column in the above table relates to number 
of models used for teaching available in the colleges, from the 
column under reference it appears that althoiagh some of the 
colleges have given special care to the preparation, of models* 
most of the collages appear to have given’little or no thought 
at all. 

The column fifth sho^^s that the number of charts 
for practice teaching ranges from IS to 2S0, imber of chart® 
in 3 colleges appear to be very satisfactoiy and it appears that 




the PrlOTipals of colleges have taken special care to 

get th© teaching charts prepared fey the students* out of the 
remaining 13 eollcgoSi except in 1 college^ in all the other 
colleges the number of charts is also satisfactory* 

ludlo-visual apparatuses play a very important 
part in the process of education* They help to laalte the oduoation 
of the school children i'-iore liberal* In the tiords of the 
Kudaliar Gomiaissloa^ with use of these aids ” the students 
got not merely theoritical instruction but through these aids 
a graphic presentation of the subject*’* 1 Hence it is essential 
that the pupil-teaciiers should know the use of these aids during 
their training. 

The following table indicates the number of 
Qollegas possessing various audio-visual equipments, 

HO, 18 

Total number of colleges about wliich information could be 

obtained a 16 

S'esorip€ion'''of ^au(ilo- '''|^io*of "college ''jtpe'reen'tage "of'^collegea, 
visual equipment, Iposaessing these | 

, , , . . ' , ^ ^ IfeauipK^ent^ , , .1 , .. . „ 


Bulletin-Boards 

6 

37«S 

Still pioturcs & 
pictures files. 

6 

31,B5 

Specliaeii and models 

7 

43,75 

slides & Slides proir^ctor 

■4; 

26 

Magic Lantern 

3 

18*75 

Film strip & film Projector 

1 

6*25 

Tap® iNic order 

mi 

ail 

Hadio 

? 

43*76 


1« Heport of the Secondary Sducation Comialssion# jfinlstry of 
Education^ dovt, ©f indiai, Publication I0.I60, Pag® Il 7 * 








The table above indieatea that noE© of the audlo- 
visiial ©q\aipraenta described above ar© possessed ®vea by 30; 
of the colleges® Absohc® of the 1st tlweeeq-uipments in 
most of the colleges does not appear proper because ttes® 
things could be easily prepared by the students® East of 
the equipments could also b© acquired with a little effort. 


Til© out<-door games not any release the pent up 
energy la the classroom but also giv© In-explicabla ^oy to 
the students* They also give:® to a teacher an insight to 
understand Ms pupils better than in the class room. The 
games help to create a sense of discipline in the students 
and tone up th© atmosphere of an institution. Mudaiiar 
Commission also suggests the group games as an important method 
of improving discipline in an Institution in the following 
words t® 

Another Important method of bringing home to the 
pupils the value of discipline is through group games* It 
Is on the playing fields the virtue of playing the game for 



But the organisation of games activity depends 
solely on the availability of playing fields in an Institution. 
The following table shows the number of play grounds In the 
Basic Training oollagas. 





Tlie tabl® indleates that the S colleges possess 
play grounds tor the organisations of games activities^ while 
the 11 colleges have no grounds Absence of playgrounds in 
most of the institution seems to be because most of them 
do not possess their om buildings* But even in the colleges 
provided, with buildings little or no thought seems to have 
been given on providing playgrounds, out of the 3 colleges 
possessing buildings only 1 college is provided with play- 
fields^ 

!Eh© table below shows the number of play gromds 
available in the S colleges® 

f ABI>K NO* 14 



Slo*of 't iames piay-groun<ls« 

. lDlavgrounds.t _I___ 


3 

Volley Ballj Kabaddi* 


3 

Volley Ball> Kabaddi, Football 


6 

Volleyball-Sg Kabaddij Kho-kho 



Footballj Badminton* 


2 



2 



Th© table indicates 2 major things* In first place 


it indicates that extensive land for playgrounds is not 
available in majority of the colleges and secondly it shows 
that volleyball and habaddi are very popular* 

AS a matter of fact in an age of rapid gro’ivth of 
population in urban areas provision of open space for play- 
-grounds in the educational institutions haS become an acute 
problem* Therefore» the only way out of this stems to 










organise group gaiaes requiring tninimwi of open spaoe* 
tMs volleyball and kabaddi appear to be best suited 
and ©very effort to laaintaizi grounds for these games should 
be made by ©very Basic draining College* 



'Ite foregoing obgervations of the physical and 
material facilities available in the Basic Tralnixig colleges 
under study do not furnish a very satisfactory picture, 
frohahly it is due to the fact that these colleges have only 
1 or S years of standiiig. But this study also reveals that 
these colleges .are forging ahead inspite of these handicaps. 
Host of the colleges showing better organisation and having 
larger number of physical and material facilities, have 1 
year more of osclstence to their credit than other colleges. 
But there are certain points which should get more attention 
than what they are getting at present, 

1, fhe first point that needs attention is regarding 

the location of the Basic Training Colleges, This study 
shows that all these colleges are located in an urban or 
semi-*urban area. The aim of these colleges is to provide 
the recjuired number of trained teachers for implementing 
the scheme of oompulsor;'/ primary education in the stafce<i fov 
the success of this scheme greater expansion of primary educa- 
-tion has to be done in the rural areas. Hence most of the 
teachers coming out of these colleges would be required to 
work in rural schools. But due to location of training 
colleges in^many difficulties regarding recruitment of 
teachers for the rural schools are ^ ©xperienoed t3o*“day'.,' The ' 
common difficulties experienced are descilbed by the int®r- 
•-natlonal team appointed to study teachers and curricula 
In secondary schools in the following words t— 

It was frequently stated during our tour of India 
and in conversation with lnd,lan Bducationists familiar with 



the rural seen® that (a) not enough teaeher trainees are 
recruited i'mm rural areas, (b) not enough training institu- 
■"tions are located in rural areas ^ (c) traineesg once haviiig 
had the Urbanising experiences resulting frorfi training 
in institutions located in totrng and cities^ are reluctant 
or unid-llii^! to teach in rural schools and (d) amenities 
eomraonly available to teachers in rural ureas are so in- 
-adequate as to effectively discourage teachers from accepting 
service in such schools, !|e believe that all four of these 
observations are Justified and, together^ constitute the 
major reasons for the roluctaiice of trained teachers to uork 
in rural schools,’® 1, 

These observations hold as good for th© primary 
school teachers as for the secondary school teachers. 

Location of the colleges in urban or semi-urban 

areas is also affecting adversely the aim and utility of 

these colleges, llhlle asked to describe the difficulties 

expQi'ienoed by them^ most of the principals in the interview 

stated that urban surroundings are not at all suitable for 

them because most of the trainees admitted in the colleges 

belong to towns and cities where they have acquired urban 

Hvlsog habits. Thus these trainees do not possess proper 

for 

attitudes and aptitudes/working in the rural schools. They 
also show positive dislike for manual work and hence the 
Principals are finding it very difficult to ingrain in these 
trainee®' the basic principle of dignity of labour* They ■ 
ar® also finding difficulty In ttm organisation of craft work 
due to lack of proper attitude in the trainees. From these 

the study by an International Testmf IS'Sdj Page 22, 






remarks « appears that the trainino colleges under study 
fall to give " a clear vision of the alms and the revolutlon- 
-ary character of Basic education " 1, and the traincas 
going out of these collegos do not possess " a high sense of 

jroffl these ohservatlons it appears that the Basic 
training colleges should bo located in rural areas, ^faphasls. 
-ing this point the aaklr Hussain Conunlttac raoarks that 
'> it is essential that these training schools should ha 
located in rural areas so that teachers nay work and ao<iul« 
the necessary experience under conditions In wM.ch they 'till 
have to carry on their teaching. If they are trained in an 
urbaii environment where they will he deprived of village 
contacts, they will not be able to develop the requisite 
attitudes and habits." 3. In actual practice also from the 
concluding observations made by the Assessment Comicittee on 
Basic Fducation, it is revealed that the training Institutions 
located in rural areas are more successful in Imparting 
training than the training institutions located in urban 

areas. The committee remarks • Here we would like to say 

fetiiTvs we have ili tli© 'fcrs.ini.lig 

that a very encouraging picture w 

of teachers 1. that of the new and carefully planned Basis 
trelnlng schools of Madras State established in the last few 
years in genuine rural areas Way from the bustle and din of 

IQ&l. pag# IS* 

I- lit blo^l Bducation. report of the ^eklr H«ssaln__.. ,, 
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In view of the recomraendations of the Gojirolttess 
and opinion of the Prlnalpals it I 3 necessary to sl^ggest her© 
that an atteapt shonld ha j^iade to loeat© the Basie draining 
Colleges g whose buildin^^s have not been constnicted as yet^ 
in such rural areas where adequate asrloultural land and 
irrigation faoilitios are availahl®. 

2 ® The present study reveals that moat of the collegest 

being lodged in rented or rent-free buildings, which are 
inadequate and unsuitable, are experiencing many difficulties 
in organising curricular and co-curricular activities. This 
seems to have an adverse effect on their working efficiency. 

But it is very encouraging to find that the Governaent has 
felt the urgency of provision in this respect and has made 
finaxiotal provision for the construction of buildings for these 
colleges in the 3rd Five year plan, 

Tlie study also reveals that even to«*day the 
construction of buildings for some of the colleges has been 
completed. Considering that the construction of buildings 
requires time, it appears that the Government has talcen special 
pains to expedite the construction of buildings for those 
instib'utionsv 

In the second place it appears that planning, as 
regards the number of buildings to be provided for each. Basic 
Training College, has been properly done, Fach college has 
been provided with a eollege building, a Hostel building and 
staff quarters, provision of staff quarters and Hostel building 
show® that.as far as residential facilities are concerned the 
Governsient has planned according to Ideals of Basic Fduoatlon, 
iBSpite of all this it seems that th® bulldiJags 
have b@«a constructed without foreseoing the requirements of 



til® Basic Training Colleges, Frora the data collected it 
appears that on an average the Basic Training College requires 
a hnilding of IS rooms Hkereas the new buildiug have 7 rooms 
only, 

A study of the prescribed syllabus and guide book 
supplied to each principal of the college indicates that tli® 
following activities^ requiring building provision^ are 
expected from each college* 

1, Teaching of 1 major and 9 subsidiary crafts* 

2, Teaching of various subjects, 

3® Teaching of science and science experiments, 

4, Maintenance of an emporium, 

6, Maintenance of a museum, 

6, organisation of cultural activities and observation of 
national^ religious and social f@Btlvala, 

7, Orgwiisation of criticism and model lessons. 

These activities indicate that a Basic Training 
College xfould require the following roomss-«* 

X« 4 class rooms CSO' x 16' each) 

2, 4 craft rooms (sise of 3 rooms should be 30' x 20* and 

1 room for weaving should be 40* x 20* ) 

3, 1 library room,(30* x 20») This room should also b© used 

as reading room and museum, 

4, X Science laboratory (40* x 34*) 

5, 1 College Hall. (40* x 30') This hall should be used fox 

all functions^ emporium and critioism 
and model lessons* 

0, X Staff Common Hoorn* <1®* x 14*) 
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7® 1 Friricipal^coiE'WoffiGe® (X6* s 14*) 

8 ® 2 store Rooms, (12> x 12») 

15 Total nm’ber of rooms# 

TMs indicates that the present plan of the 
college huilding needs modification to suite the raquirements 
of the colleges under stizdy. 

The college building should he constructed In 3 
separate blochs® One block should consist of 9 rooms» 4 
class roomsy 1 library rooiuj 1 staff room, 1 principal«s 
room and 2 store rooms § another block should consist of 4 
craft rooms and the last should have science laboratory and 
the college hall# 

The above suggestions entail a burden on the 
public exchequer ¥hich can be reduced either by raising money 
through donations or by spreading the construction of buildings 
over a lon^^er period of time® 

Some points regarding hostel building also needs 
mention here# Tha hostel buildings have been constructed to 
accommodate 100 pupil teachersln 7 or 8 seated rooms, AS 
maiiy colleges are coeducational, the present hostel building 
does not appear suitable® Looking to the regtiirements, it 
appears that the present hostel buildings require 2 major 
modifications# In the first place it appears that the hostel 
building should be in 2 separate blocks, on® block should 
be meant for boys and another for girls# Boys hostel block 
should acoommodat® 80 to 86 students and Gl*rls hostel block 
should accommodatf 15 to 20 girls#* secondly it appears 

* If the collefes are not made co*»®dueatioiiftl there is no 
need fop this charge*, 







tl-iat 4 seated rooms aro preferred to 8 or 10 seated rooms* 
Construction of building with smaller rooms will obviously 
increase the cost of cmstructloni but these rooms will be 
more helpful to create aoadetsiic atmosphere in the colleges 
and hence should he preferred to larger rooms® 

3® As regards land and irrigation facilities the 

present study reveals a very sad picture® Most of the 
colleges have prescribed agriculture as a subsidiary craft® 

Hence provision of these facilities seems to be very urgent® 

The following are some of the racom-raendations of the Comrsiittees 
on Basic Education in this respects 

Assessment Committee on Basic Education includes 
the following items In its suggestions regarding some minimum 
provisions to help set up Basic Training institutioxiai- 
” 1, Minimum 7 acres of suitable land with the 

the necessary irrigation facilities* The land 
should be fenced* 

2 ® A pucca \jell with l>@rsian wheel or suitable 
method of mechanical lift or lift pump* In 
hot and dry areasj cement or similar drains 
may be provided.^* 1 

Suggestions of the Aryanailcam Commltteoj appointed 
by the Madras dovemment to offer suggestions for the ezpanslon 
and improvemeat of Basic Educattoni run as followsi- 

’» Every training school must have sufficient land 
and adeqtmte water supply for vegetable gardening on the basis 
of on® acre to 2S students® vrtiere the training school 3ms no 

land of itS' 0 wn» land.may,be leased witliin a CQnvtnient disfcanoe * 

1*' leport of the Assessment <Jommittee on Basle Edwationi 
l^siistry of iducatioa and scientific Research# Govt* of 
India 19S7# fage 71. 










agrleultu-£>e is the l3asic craft of a 
training school a miniwara 10 acres of land for about 60 
students and a pair of bullocks should be suppllod,^* X 

Conclusion of deliberations of the committee 
appointed in the 13th ,411 India lai Talirn conference^ HaJpuraj 
is aS follows 

'In every basic training institution land^ on 
the basis of 6 acres to 40 students, along with suitable 
irrigation facilities, is essential for the practice of 
agriculture craft,’" 2 

From the foregoing suggestiona it is suggested 
that every Basic Training College should be provided tdLth 
atleast 5 to 7 acres of land along. Td.th a well suitable for 
irrigation* 

provision of land can be made in the following iTayss- 

a) Suitable budget provision can bo made to purchase 
6 to 7 acres of agricultural land and to dig a 
well suitable for irrigation* 

b) Land can bo purchased by raising money through 
donations* 

C) Land can also be acquired through orgaidsatlon of 
Bhoodsui taovement for the trainljcg colleges* 4 
suggestion siade by the Assessment committee in 
this respect for basic schools can hold good in 
respect of Training colleges also* The suggestion 
is as follows*— 

1#'Report' of the CoMilttee .appointed to study Basic Rducatioa' 
in the Madras' gtatas Governifitnt 'of Madras, 1952, page 23., , 

2* ^onalusioas and Suggestions of study groups- 12th All Xnila 
' lai, TaliM'Conference, Ha^purai Rai Talim, June 1959, page 
301, (Translated) 
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This is an era of Bhoodan and Bhoodan for schools 

may fit into the whole programme of educational reconstx’uctlon 

very appropriately* In soma states where Bhoodan for schools 

has Dean organised toy the Chief or Education MiMstersj the 

result has been encouraging* If State Governments ^'illl tgOse 

up the Bhoodan movsKient for schools, it is certain that 

innuracrahle schools can get moi’e or loss the required land* 

Such a movement tfill bring the school and the 

community closer to each otherj and secondly, there will 

always be a steady return frora agriculture," 1 

d) I'Jhere land cannot be acquired outright, 

arrangement can be made to lease suitable land^ 

It is not at all necessary that the land should 

bo attached to college building, hand can be acquired wlt^dn 

a walking distance from th© college building. Assessment 

Committee also remarks that "it is not necessary always that 

the larid should touch the school premises. Land acquired 

may be within good walking distance of schools,"2 

4, The study reveals that these Colleges are suffering 

from inadequacy of craft and raif materials, sine® the 

teaching of craft is an important feature of Basic training 

institution provision of hraft and raw materials should b© 

adequately made, inadequacy in this respect may be due to 

paucity of funds available from the public exchequer. As the 

Government has to make provision for various aspects of 

education, it is ^ust possible that immediat® provision of 

a lump sum may not be available. A suggestion to reduce the 

1* Eeport of the Assessment Committe® of Baeld Education, ■ 
Ministry of Sdueation and Scientific Research, Govt* of „ 
India, 1967, page 36, 

2, Ibidf Page 3@» 





burden of expenditure on tbe Goveriiraent of craft equipment 

may be fomid fetisibie. 

All the Basic Training Colleges should maJse it 
compulsory for tlie trainees to purchase some of the tools 
and appliances that Tfill ae required by them during their 
period of training and that will also be useful to them after 
the training* For the p:resent trainees should purchase all 
the spinning accesories e.g, spijming wheels Takli? i^indors 
etc# fhus the Government would be req'uired to spend on 
glwii^igs carding and x^aaving equipment only* 

'She number of hooksj magazines and teaching aids 
in the libraries of the colleges is inadequate. Interview 
X'Jith the principals of the colleges also confirmed this 
observation* This survey indicates that inadequacy of 
library facilities is because of paucity of funds, Principals 
were found to be of the view that the library should consist 
of atleast 1600 books in beginiiig and the number of books 
should grow ©very year gradually. The number of books as 
expected by the principals appear to be reasonable, 

in order to ©quip the library with sxiltable number 
of books it seems reasonable to suggest that if sufficient 
amount of money is not available^ the allotment of expenditure 
on furniture should be reduced and the amount thus saved should 
b® given to the library* 

A point regarding the percentage of books on various 
subjects needs mention here, The study reveals that th® 
porcenta ^ of book s on education in the libraries of the 
collegesf appears that more attention 

1 f 1r\ t 
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lias been paid to purehase books on other subjects than on 
education* Considering that these colleges ax’s meaxit for 
training of teachers it baooiaes very necessary to keep tlis 
percentage of books on education very high. It does not 
appeaiP reasonable to find these colleges possessing raore 
books Oil subjects other thaii edueatlon* 

Therofor®, it is suggested that the present 
peroentag® of books on evducation should be raised and should 
always be kept more than tlie books on other subjects* 

The present study also indicates that there is 
vast diversity in the percentage of books on different su'bjootg 
in the libraries* It irould be proper to suggest that as 
far as possible an attei-ipt should be mde to bring uniformity 
in tills respect. For ttds purpose it la suggested that in the 
library of the colleges the percentage of books on various 
subjects should be as followss-» 

1* Books on Educations 5C^ (out of this 8 to iO^ 

books should be on crafts) 

2« Reference books for 1^ ( It should include various 

lecturers* reports on Education and 

some selected books on 
education by eiainent irriters 
of India and abroad ) 

3. Heferenc® books 10^ (it should include dlctiona- 

**ries & Bncyclopldias and 
books for general reading) 

4* Books on content aubje- 10^ 

«*cts viz* soclal-^studieSg 



S® School tc?xt«book3 10^ 

6® Books for {j'^neral reading 5$ 

100 ^ 

A list of suitable books on education and craft should b© 
prepared and these books should oithor be distributed by the 
central authority or the Principals should bo asked to 
purchase them* 

Some remarks on the magaaine section of the 
libraries of the colleges may be found pertinent^ It 
present the survey indicates that jaost of the colleges are 
subscribing to 1 educatioiml magazine only* TMs number 
does not appear to be at all satisfactory, Magaaines and 
newspapers In a C?overnm©nt institution are usually purchased 
from the Government contingency fund as well as from t'na 
amulgaraated fund. Thus two types of funds are available 
for the purchase of raagaaiiies and newspapers, As the annual 
subscription for most of the educational laagazines published 
in India does not exceed Ss.loAj it should be possible to 
purchase atleast ?. raasasines from each fund. The following 
list of magaaines may be found useful I «*• 

1* lai Taliras published by Akhil Bhartiya Sarva Seva Sangh® 
Sevagratii JUmUal subscription H5,4A 
9« Bunlyadl Talirai published by the h^atlonal Institute of 

Basic Pducationj ifew Delhi^ Annual subscription Hs*3/ 

3, Bhikshas* published by the Bduoation Department, !j,p^ 

Annual subserlptlon Is*7A, 

4, Education i published by Education oWice, IC*K*Collage, 

Station Road, huctoow, Annual Subs# BstlOA* 



5a Teacher -Mucations publislind by tbf? Directorate of 

RxtCDsioB prograinmeSj, For Secondary Fdaeatioiii 
Ministry of Fducationj Asif All Soad| Mew 9©liii 
Annual aubscription 

6® Audio>«yi3ual Bducation t National Institute of Audio- 

Visual Educations Hinistiy of nducation® 

Mmt Delhlj Ainiual subscription H3e5»60. 

7* Teacbinf,!- Oxford 'fTniversity press, Bombay, 

jUniual subscription 1^4*50 
out of th© variious teaching aids, tb© number of 
roll-up black boards see.-i to be very small. AS these boards 
are very useful for practice teacMng every attempt should be 
made to purchase as many roll-up-boards as possible# 

1 word regarding the audio-visual equipment will 
not b© out of place, Quiletin Boards, still pictures, models 
and other similar visual equipment could be easily prepared 
in the colleges by the students, provision of other audio¬ 
-visual equipment can be postponed till sufficient money 
becomes available* 

6# This study reveals that provision of play-grounds 

has not been done satisfactorily* As pointed out earlier the 
games play an important role in toning up thn atmosphere 
and improving the discipline of an educational institution* 
Thtrsfore, it is essential to provide sufficient land for 
play-grounds* The follo^flng suggestions in this respect may 
be found useful* 

a) M suggested previously, the Basic Training College® 
should 0 ® located in rural areas ’Vher® sufficient 
land is available* 
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AS tiiore ia difllcidty of open space for play>“f,rounds 
in the cities| the 3asie Trainirig CollPj^es located 
In such areas should organise only such games that 
require ?alhlmura of open space* ifoliey^ball and 
Kahaddi seoa to he best suited for these co.llegesj 
and thereforej every attempt should be uade to provide 
open space sufficient for those games* 
c) Group games can also be played,on the grounds 

belonging to other institutions or clubs* fime and 
days ujien the grosxnd ulll be available can be fixed 
with consultation and peTtrdssion of those institutions 
or clubs, 

7i As the provision of butldingSj play-grouniSj laJid and 

other physical and material facilities in all the Basic 
Training Colleges in the state would require a huge amount of 
moneyI which the Government may not be able to spare at the 
present Juncture when it has many other urgent and important 
obligationsI it is suggested that for the present In every 
educational division at least one Basic Training College should 
be provided Mth all ti,ie physical and material facilities 
00 that it may be able to function as an ideal Basic Training 
Institute and which »aay also help to guide and inspire other 
oollfges of the division. 
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Importance of teaching persQim<?li -» 

Quality of education can nob improve until the 
institutions producing teachers are efficient, 'pfee efficiency 
of these institutions depends to a great extent upon the 
quality and efficiency of teaching persoroiel •^rorking on taelr 
staffs The ©aphasis on high acaderaic qualificutians and 
personal qualities of the teaching personnel is essential 
because the training of teachers is something much more 

than the mere handing on the teciuiiques of teaching or the 
transmission of knorrledge of educational psychology or 
educational philosophy, it has to do Yith th^e development 
in student teacher of a whole gamut of wholesora© attitudes 
not only to the work of teachiiig but also to people* to childrenj 
to other teacherS| to educational adninistrutions, to parents. 

It has to do often with the reconditioning of the personality 
of the student teacher rjoth throixgh counselling and guidance 
and by example1 This is much more so in Basic Training 
Institutions where they I'iave to ingrain in the student teachers 
the faith in Basic Bducation throirgh guidance and ^y example., 
Unless these training institutions become successful in this 
respect physical and material resources made available to them, 
can not false the present standard of basic schools. Hence care 
in the selection of the staff members has to be ©xcreised, 

1, Teachers and curricula in Becondary School# Report of a 
study by an international Team, 19S4, Page 3.4, 
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pi“Qs<3jit survey rGV©a.ia the following points 
regardln^j the adequacy and suitability of the staff of the 
Basic fraining Colleges 


Adequ acy and suitabllit’i^ of the 


sanctionec 


rBach Basic !»’rairiing College has the following 
sanctioned strength of the staffs'*- 
one Principal 

Om Vice-principal ( only in colleges astabllshed in the 

year 1969)* 

Kve Lecturers 
Three Graft-Assistants* 
one Librarian 

One Physical Training instructor* 

11 or IS ( as the case may be ) 


This sanction indicates that apart from one or two 
adi'iinistrative officers each college has been provided with 
10 other taembora* ApprnXimtely the same strength of staff 
has been suggested by the seminar on Basic Education held at 
Mew Oelhi in the year I95G* The Seminar came to the conclusion 
that " about 100 to 120 x^ould be a suitable number of trainees 
la a teachers’* training institution and for this purpose a 
staff of not less than, nine marabers- vrill ba necessary#’*! 
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a staff of nine rnf'’a")ors be nacessary* # in tl'Kse 

recommendations the student teacher ratio si:i£igested comas to 
about 1 to 10 or 1^* Considering this it appears that the 
Basic Training Collages hare been adequately provided in 
2"e3pe^.t of the staffs, 

The provision of 3 eraffc assistants is also suitable 
because 3 erarts ( one compiasory and 3 optional) are prescribed 
for ea,ch otudont and it seems tliat provision of one craft 
assistant for e-aoh craft pr-escrlbed has been isado. From the 
sanction it ia also indicated that the importance of the 
library and the physical ti’aming has been realised# 

Thus except for the following 2 short-coralngs the 
staff sanctioned for these colleges appears to be well provided 


In the first place the sanction is lacking in the 
provision of a music teacher* Coasideriiig that music plays 
an important role in the orgardsation of cultural activities^ 
which form an integral part of the programme of a Basic 
Training Xnstritutlonj) provision of a music teacher seams to be 


necessary* 

in the second place the sanction shows that the 
post of vice-principal has been sanctioned only in those 
colleges which were established in the year 1969# Thus the 
colleges opened in the year 1980 do not have this post on their 
Sanctioned staff list# as all these colleges hav® the same 
aihi purpose and statuS| tills disparity in the smetion does 
not appear to be justified* Bbropi the opinions of the Principals 




it appears that it Moxaa be better if a post of a lecturer 
is sanctioned in place of this post, This arrangement would 
h& better beoausa if would be possible to make use of the 
services of tiiig member in a better manner, 

j a4 . eg Maat „QC..the .tltaff working; a,t nreae^t« 

The following table indicates the number of staff 
members working at present in th© collegess*» 


table HQ, 15 
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ms table Stas that except for 3 ooUeges all 
ether colleges have a Principal, out of these 2 oollegss, 
one college has atleast a noe-Princlpal to look after the 
college routine. Thus there Ig one eolle-a having neither 
the principal nor the Vioe-prlncipal, Atoenee of an admlnlst- 
-rative head in one institution out of 13 nay not appear to 
be a aerlous shortcoming in these days of educational 
expansion, out as these oollaeea have been recently established 
they are in their infancy when all the necessary care is 


essential, it is luring the beginlng years that the work 
of an institution is regularised, ostabllshed and the tradi- 
ions are formed. Therefore, the absence of the admlnlstra- 
•tlve head during tMs period causes dislocation in the 
smooth running of the institution. This observation is 
Justified by the fact that out of the 16 oolleges, the 
college having no administrative head is found to be the 
most lllorganlsed college in various aspects. 


Further the table indicates that out of the 16 
colleges, 1 college is acutely understaffed, 3 colleges 
are short of 3 to 4 members and the remaining oolleges are 
working with full or nearly fuU members on their staff. 
Thus these appears tb be no problem of Inadeiiuaoy of staff 
In most of the colleges. Reference to answers to question 
lfo*a on page 4 of the questionnaire also indicates that 
except for 3 principals, no then Principal is feeling the 
Inadequacy of the staff. 
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From the above table it appears that the aoademlo 
qualifications of the teaching staff of these colleges is 
fairlj satisfactory* There are only 6 undergraduates and 
only 2 untrained graduates out of 131 raemhers of tha staff* 
These ar© mainly physical Training instructors and craft 
assistants# They form only 6*1^ of the total staff, 

Among trained graduates on th© staff of these 
colleges^ the percentage of Basic Trained personnel is 42^* 
Thus the majority (or Sl#9^> of the teaching personnel is 
not tralnod in Basic Education, Considering that these coll- 
-egos specialise in training teachers for Basic Education^ 
it is essential tiiat the percentage of Basic Trained 
personnel should be higher. 

Out of the 16 collegesj only 4 colleges have a 
science graduate on their staff, Tahing into consideration 
that Ocneral OoiencC is a compulsory full subject in the 
eurriculumi the dearth of science teachers Is greatly felt* 
11 this study It is seen that due to the absence of science 
teachers 5 the teaching of paper v (General Science ) is 
suffering considerably in most of th© colleges* 

AS the Basic B*T’s undergo only a short course of 
training of 9 months for their professional degree coursesj, 
it is very natural that they do not hav© sufficient skill 
In the Various processes of a particular craft to teach it 
as craftsWiWi to the tmlmea, Even sevagrara trained persons 
do not mm to possess th® necessary skill t© teach the 
crafts.skillfully. In view of this, if we look at the 
above tablet m find that out of the id collegeSt only 2 
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Colleges hav@ a skilled oraftsman ’Ao can teach the craft 
efficiently# Absence of trained personnel in crafts has 
adversely affected the teaoliing of craft;s in these colleges* 

IiftStly the table shmjs that IQf of the staff 
meMhsry have a Magter*s Degree and another 12^ of the staff 
SI,embers possess high professional qualifications, Tims an 
appreciable percentage of the staff is very well qualified 
academically. 

Thus in general^ it appears that although tl^ 
staff of these colleges is fairly uell qualified aeadcraically$ 
it does not possess the necessary requirements of the staff 
of a Basic Training institution# 


lts^h lM._E3£perleQce^qf .t^q gtaff 


The table below shows the teac.hing experience of 
the staff of these collegesi«- 
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froffl •A’’ part of the above table ft i@ indicated 
that th© majority (@©#3^) of th® teacliing personnel haa more 













tJian 5 yeai’S of teaching ns^perieneo* Oh'Vioucil.y' it 
indicates that sufficiently exporlancocl teaching pei'soimel 
has been provided in these colleges^ Btit| on the other 
hand® part of the table sbo^'^s that no re than SOJ® of 
th© staff has either no experience or less than 9 years 
of teaching experience in Basic Institutions. This Is 
lihely to affect the attitude of t-heso inoinbers to their 
x-nrh as xrell as tliel? x-rork efficiency, 

9.Qin.© observations of the Principals during interview . 

From the opinionsj of the principals expressed 
during the interviexfj it is seen that they are not satisfied 
¥ith the present staff* They feel that the staff is J^ot 
very suitable* Most of the staff members belong to urban 
areas and do not possess knox-rledgo of rural area* such 
they are unable to visualise and transmit to the student 
teachers the necessary pualities and attitudes necessary 
for teaching in rural schools* fTost of the staff members 
do not have faith in the dignity of labour. They also do 
not have faith in Basic ideology and hence the x^ork of 
the college suffers* There is absence of craft teachers 
specially trained for the crafts* There is absence of 
music teacher and science teacher* Librarian Is also 
untrained* Because of this proper organisation of crafty 
gclenc©^ library has not been possible. 






CQHCLOSIOM aro STOESnOBS . 


Thf; st'udy of the provision of staff members 
in the Basic 'Training colleges reveals that adequate 
number of staff members ^ci.th siLtflcicntiy high academic 
qual.ifications have been provided. But from.the opiidorts 
of the principals it appears that most of the membors of 
the staff do not have faith in the Uasic principles of 
Basic Education and also they do not possess sufficient skill 
to teach the crafts effootively. Thus the members of the 
staff lack in the essential qualities required for Basic 
Training Institutions, Hence the colleges are not able 
to t'ork effectively and provide the necessary out look and 
skill to the student teachers. 

Lack of faith in Basic Education on the part 
of the teachers in these colleges affects the efficiency 
of these institutions. All India Basic Education Seminar 
held at Hansbhavi, BanglorCi while discussing various 
problems concerning Basic Educatiouj expressed that 
^equally concerning is the problem of lack of understanding 
and faith in Baste Education even in some of tii© administra- 
#.tivej, supervising and teaching personnel* who are working 
in the field of Basic Education, the workers concerned 

with Basic Education are themselves not clear about or 
shaky in their faith* Basic Education cannot progress 
properly,” 1 

1, All India Basic Education seminar* Hansbhavi.| Bangalore, 
forking faper l* Page d. 





Xt is not th^ qu?:5;3tion of oreatinrj faith in 
Basic l^<i'aeatio5,i;i because faith caniiot be created frora 
without g but of givi,ug proper iiisif'ht into and im-ier-*- 
-standing of the principles of Basic :^dueation* TMs 
will give the woricers In Basic Bdueation :an mderstaiidiiig 
of the aiffis and utility of the principles involved and 
will ■ultimately infuse in them the faith in B^sic t*d\ioation 
Therefore It is necessary here to B-Ufhyest that the post 
C-raduate Basic Training ColegeSg the staff members 

of the Basic Training Collages are trained^ should lay 
greater emphasis on thJLs aspect of the jjroble’ms for no 
progress can be secured until proper attitudes have been 
inculcated* 

Sven if the bast possible care is taken by the 
Post Graduate ■ Basic Training colleges in tralnliig th© 
student teachers, there will be some \'rho will not come 
upto the expected 3tanda-rd< as these collcgaa can have 
be'tter miderstauding of each student teacher in their 
trainingj It would be proper that prior to appointing 
a teacher on the Staffof the Basic training College|, 
opinion of the principal of the P*C,B*T« Gollego, from 
where he Is trained^ should he obtained,. 

3, ft has been already pointed out S'-hat the staff 

of the Basic Training Colleges is unsuitable^ The 
Assessment Committee on Basilc Mucation has taken special 
care in'suggesting the staff of a Basic Tral,nlag lust it 
tion4 




It says,'® Three trained graduates with special 
training in Basic Educations on© specialised in science, 
the other in Social studies and the third in langa^e* One 
of the three is the principal, one weaving teacher, 
preferably a professional weaver, one Agricultural teacher, 
a graduate in Agriculture or a science graduate, 
specially trained in Agriculture and a Professional 
Garderner, 

on© of the members of the staff should be specially 

trained in dietetics and cooking, 

A, part-time Music-teacher. 

A Part-time Art teacher, 

A part-time physical Education teacher** 1 

Similar suggestions have been given by th® 

Seminar on Basic Education, The seminar concluded that 

'* 3 Basic Trained graduates ( on© specialist in agriculture, 

on© in Textiles, on® in art work ) and in addition on© 

in Physical education and music and available local 

talents In gardening or weaving etc,** 2 should be provided 

In a Basic Training institution. 

prom the study of these recommendations and 

through suggestions given by th© principals it appears 

necessary to provide each Basic Training College, apart 

from other members, with on© science graduate, one graduate 

in agriculture, on© music t®ach®r, one ©mt teacher and 

on© skilled craftsman for each craft prescribed. A® far 

!• leport of th® Assessment Committe© on Basie Iducation, 
Beihi, The Manager of publications, 1967, page 71, 

9, Bemlnar on Basle Education, publication Delhi, 

The manager of Publications, 1957, Pag® 15, 



as possible all tbo memtaors of the staff shouM be either 
trained or exparieiiced in Basic Education, 

A^" present there is a great dearth of graduates 
in science and agricultures Th© following suggestions 
for the solution of the problem may be foiuad usefuli- 

a> Iqt the present visiting science and agriculture 
teachers should be appointed who should visit 
and stay in a college for 2 or 3 months. The 
colleges should arrange intensive teaching 
programme In their subjects during their stay 
in the colleges. In this way a science or 
agriculture teacher will be of help to atleast 
3 colleges during a session, 
b) A higher salary as compared to other departments 
of this state should be given to these graduates® 
This will attract many of them to serve, 
e) Scholarships for the University education should 
be given to such students who are prepared to 
give an undertaking to work as teachers after 
completion of their studies. 

Ah attempt should be made to secure these 
graduates from such states where they are easily 
available, A higher starting salary will be a 
great incentive for them to come over her®, 

AS already pointed out, th© trained graduates 
due to inade^btete training in crafts, are unable to carry 
on the teaching of crafts efficiently and effectively, 
unless 'the teaching of crafts is kept at a, high level^ it 



is not eispeoted that the outgoing teaoherB ¥ould. bo able 
to work efficiently in the Basic schools. Therefore» it is 
suggested that skilled craftsman should be provided in 
these colleges# These craftsmarii howeverj should be 
associated with the Basie trained graduates so that 
educational values of the craft are always brought out 
clearly# Tho Assossment Committee on Basic Education ^ 
and also the Aryanaikam Committee suggest that Basic 
trained teachers should be associated with skilled 
craftsman® Assessment Coramltteo going one step ahead 
has even suggested authorities^ » to waive the existing 
rules * and to appoint such personsj » even if they do 
not possess Technical Diplomas or school certificates#* 

AS music and art have an important place in the 
organisation of a Basic Training Institution, it is 
suggested that one music and one art teacher should b© 
appointed in these colleges® The appointments cann ho'tfover, 
b® made on a part*.time basis# 

Further it is suggested that there should be no 
disparity in the sanction of posts in these collages, as 
all the Colleges are similar in every respact^ 

3» In this study it is seen, that although the 

members of the staff have sufficient experience of teaching 
In schooli, they do not have adequate experience of teaching 

^ Report of the Assessment Committee on Busio Education, 
publication 10 , 234 # Delhi, The Munagev of Publication, 
1957, Page 11, 

Report of the Committe® appointed to study Basic Education 
An the Madras State and to offer suggestions for its 
expansion and in^rovement, Qovt#of Madras,, 1952, page 22#" 
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in Basic sehoola® It lias no^-r becota© an accepted principle 
that the staff members of a training Institution should 
ha.'VB sufficient experience of teaching in the schools for 
which they are preparing their student-^teachers® 14th All 


India ifei Talim Sammelan concluded that j 

\ iH' tr\\ ^ M ^ t 

"i'^TTcrS'Sr^ ^ (li 3 V ^CvwF' i^TCV^V M ^Vi 4i H 

^5tT\ 'i^ cUm p\ f^5-\'h. 4\\ =hV ^TtTT >ir 3-^ 

■Sh Ho"-^ \.^ x\\' "X^' 'S ' ^ ' 

At present the teachers coming out of the Post 


Graduate Basic Training colleges are supposed to he the 
teachers of secondary level. Due to absence of Basic schools 
at the Secondary level it is very difficult to find teachers 
having experience of teaching in .Basic schools» Therefor©j 
for the present it is difficult to find an apt solution 
for the present problem® However^ the following suggestions 
raay he found helpful to a certain extent* 

a) AS th© Assistant District inspectors of Schools 

become sufficiently familiar with the organisation 
and working of Basic primary schoolsy they should 
h© appointed on the staff of the Basie Training 
Colleges, Only such Asstt, District inspectors of 
Schools should ho appointed who are graduates 
trained in Basic Education and who have had 
atleast 3 years of experience as Asstt, District 
Inspectors of Schools, 

h> The Fost Graduate Basic Training Colleges should 
start two separate courses for th® B,®d, degro# 

1, Hai falia* oetohsr 19@1* 14th All India lal Talim' 
Sawelan. Fachmarhi, fag® 111* 






exanslnatior^ one course should be sueant for 
speoiallsation in Secondary education and the 
other should b© meant for specialisation in 
primary education* The teachers offering 
specialisation in primary education should be 
appointed on the staff of these colleges. 

For the present It is sur-geated that preference 
in appointment should be given to such teachers 
who have had aufficiontly long experience of 
teaching in Basic institutions even if they do 
not possess a degree or diploma in Basic Bducation* 




of trainees 8 - 

AS the quality of ra'^f material determines to 
a extent tfae quality of finished articles^ tlie 

quality of the persons entering educational profession 
determines the quality and standard of aduca-don In 
schools* Any amount of qualitative reforra in the teacher 
training progratmae can not prodiice desired resalts^^ if 
persons vith » poor liealth| maladjusted personalities 
and low intelligence » are adi-iitted In the training 
institutions# as pointed out hy Shri K#Lt, Shrimali ” the 
training colleges with limited time at their disposal can 
do very little unless the material which they get has th© 
potentiality of growth and development1 

It is, therefore, very necessary that only such 
persons should t© selected for training, who possess those 
traits, qualities ahd abilities that essential for success 

in teaching profession# 

The following procedure has been adopted for 
selecting candidates for the Basic Training Collegest- 

Candidates, who fulfil the minimum educational 
qualification and are desirous of admission, are required 
to send » application to the histrict inspector of Schools 

1* shrimalif i:*!.*' Better Teacher Education# Mlhists^ of 
Iducation, ©overiBiient' cf India, 19B4«. page 9*. 
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of their District^ The District Inspeotor of schools* 
then* consolidates these applications in order of Karlcs 
ohtaliied in the iaatriculation examination, orders of 
selection are sent to the required number of candidates 
in order of merit In the list in consultation with the 
Divisional Superintendent of Education of the division 
eoncerned. Selection of Teacher candidates is done in 
order of seniority of service, 

I'iSlnimum educational qirnli ft cation required is 
If at r 1 c ulat- ion s t andar d, 

Minimum qualification fixed for schedule caste* 
aboriginal tribes and woman candidates is VIII standard, 

TeacMng is a complex art requiring qualities 
much more than more academic attainments, •* It involves 
work of a peculiarly exacting nature for wMch certain 
social and moral qualities are* atleast* as essential as 
academic attainment and intellectual capacity,1 But 
the accoiont of the selection procedure given above indicates 
that except for academic attainments no other quality is 
taken into consideration. Even the most popular and on® 
of the most effective methods of selection* ” The 
interview**® is absent, it is seen that the Principals of 
these training colleges are not represented in selection 
board Insplte of great Importanc® given to them in the 
selection of candidates. The report of the International 
team remarks that** representatives of state departments 
of education may be called.upon to assist in the selectioni 

1, gaiyidaini ^oblems of Educational a»c oust ruction, 

Asia publishing nous@| Snd edition 19^57, Fag# 





"but 'yre X‘ 9 gai*d as wiidesirable ths practice of seleotitm of 
candidates for tralniai^ 'by tbe stato departments^'® 1 andg 
tiiereforoj, *® %}e recommend that the selection of candidates 
for training be conducted by the training colleges themselvesa 

On thve xfhol© it appears that the selection of 
coiididates la done on a narro\^ basis without gi-vlng weight 
to ajiy other quality e^ceept educational attalniiient and 
that the training colleges have no place in the selection 
process® 

.Wumber of trainees and their atml:lflGations8~»» 

I'h® following table indicates th® number of 
student teachers and their educational qualifications! 


1® Teabhers and curricula in Secondary Schools* Report 
of a study by m International Team. Page 2S-26. 


2, Ibid, page SS* 





to coluran in the alaove tafele ehwi 


that ma^orlt^r of the colleger have an enrolment of loO 
student teachers* Jl?om th® point of administration and 


supervision this strength appears to he suitabl®. The 
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CoGsid^Ping that the student teachers In these 
colleges are being prepared for Basic priraarjr schools^ 
the percentage oi raatricnilates (71,5}^) is veiy encouraging# 
out of these uatriculatas approxmateiy 4C^ belong to 
2 years Secondary course* K'?.ldently ti^^e standard of 
these liutriculates is loafer than that of the others %?ho 
ha^c iiad 3 years of secondary school course* ACaderaic 
qualificationsI required in the cases of candidates taken 
from scheduled castej scheduled tribes and uomen oaisdldates 
is oal'y YIIX standard* a reference to above table shows 
that thoir proportion varies from 1<>;I! to more than 
70^5 most of the colleges having raora than 9C^* In view 
of the fact that the syllabus has been prepared keeping 
in view the Matriculation leveij it is clear that its 
eontent is above the capacity of the standard pupils* 

This is likely to create problems of class room teaching 9 
particularly if the percentage of non-matriculates is 
higher than 10 to 1^* This may also adversely affect 
the working efficiency of the colleges* 

From the preferences shown by th© Frlnoipals 
it is seen that «C 0 pt on© prlnoipal all the other 
principals are in favour of adsaittlng 3 year course or 
liigher -Sfcondary matriculates* Considering this if we 
look at the above table It is obvious that a large 
percentage of 2 years matriculatea and non-matriculates 
have been admitted In the colleges* 







indicates ti: 
bjT thc5 trairj 





















in othfiTS approximately 40^ of the tr&ina©s are expertenoed 

teachfirr tjandidates t'/ith varied teaching experience® 

From the table it ig also seen that tha percentage of 

fresh eaiidldates is far above the poroentage of experi** 

•!»enoed teacher candidates, F4ucationists differ regarding 

their views about advlslbllity of adiiiittlng fresh eandtdatea 

to the training courses, !£!ha Zahir Hussain OoBiaittee 

prefers experienced teacher candidates to fresh candidates. 

It remarks that,** the teachers selected should possess 

some back-ground of successful teaching experience or 

craft work and hold out promise of working the scheme in 

the right spirit with understanding and enthusiasm,** 1 

In this studjj also, from the preferences shown by the 

principals, it is seen that 13 principals out of the 16 

ar® in favour of experienced teacher candidates, 

Ooraparlsion of figures of fable TiJo*ia and 1@ 

is interesting, it indieat®s that whereever the 

percentage of teacher candidates is high, the percentage 

of non^matriculates la also high, obviously it means 

that majority of the teacher candidates are non-matneulatas. 

This also indicates that matriculate teacher candidates 

ar® not available in suffieient number, ?Ms complicates 

th« problem of candidates selection for training because 

from the preferencas shown by the principala, it Is seen 

that most of the principals desire that all trainees should 

be matriculates having some teaching experience, 

'ir' Baiic "kutiojiai Bdueationt ~Eeport "of "the ^'^akir Husiain 
©ommitte#, Hindustani Sangh, I¥ Edition IB39^ 

Page 33-34, 





f’ 



From this study it is seau that th® saleoticm 
procedure adopted for the Basie Training colleges xxa^dn 
iraproveaent and change. Although the selection of 
suitahle candidates ig a difficult problem in these 
days of expan.aion xBien the demand for teachors outnumhers 
the supplyj it does not mean that proper selection 
procedure oannot be adopted, selection of teachers is 
of very groat importance, Therefor®j ¥0 have to make 
certain positive efforts to malie the selecrion procedure 
as best as possibl® * if the toaoMng profession is not 
to become the refuge of people rejected or fouxid unfit 
for other professions,* 1 The Zakir Hussain Committee 
while amphaaiaing the importance of selection of teachers 
r8raa:rks that < we are convinced that unless tMs difficult 


problem is tackled^ the scheme xdll have little chance 
of success. Teaching requires special social and moral 
attitudes and qualities, and it is not right to assume 
that every one who volunteers to enter the profession is 
suitable for it, W® must, therefore, conduct our selection 
with great care and forthought and preferably talc© only 
those who belong to what th© psychologists call ** the 


social type,** 3 mth thi.s end in view the follox^ng 



1, ^aiyidain 


IC,d, problems of llducational Eec oust ruction* 
shing House* End edition 19S7* Fag® 391, 


2* Basie national Mucation, Report of the Zakir Hussain 

Oomraittee* lisdustanl Tallmi Sangh, rf edition 1939, Fag® 41 
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a) AXoaf? with the ca?iciidatss*aGadetaic attainraeiiti,, 
’'.llias?s^9y possible^ thair school record should 

be SGoa# Those "records^ if properly malhtalnedj 
will give a clear picture of their interestSj 
aptitudes and attitudes and tm personality of 
the ludlyldual,*' It is out of such trends and 
tendeucifis that 'the te:-:ture of human personality 
is woven, and It will not avail an educationist 
much to Know a boy's score in raathematics or 
lang'aage if he has no idea of liis social 
aensitivvjness or hi$ sense of femouror his 
Capacity for woiic in co-operation with others#*"! 

b) This should be followed by giving them teats of 
intelligence. Terbal intelligence tests prepared 
by the Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur, 
may be found useful in tMs respect. Along with 
this it is also necessary to give personality and 
aptitude tests specially prepared to suit Indian 
Conditions. Tiowever, at the present momentj due 
to their absence it will not be possible to 
administer them. A study in this ire.spect i@ 
urgently needed# 

e) This should be followed by an interview* 

Interviewing the candidates is essential becaus# 

** it is only during an Interview that the personal 
qualities of a teacher-* his personal appearance^ 
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ability oa spfiak and bis interests are revealed.**® i 
The interview of the c^mdidabes should bo 
tulEen bj a board consistixii.^ of tho Princ;l.pal 
of tile colle.-e, the District inspector of 


Senools of the district and one District Inspector 
ar Assistant District inspector of schools 
deputed by t'ne Divisional supeiincendent of 


Sduoatioii as ijis representative* 


Dveu this is not enough because inspite of 
great ea.ro proper assessment of some of the 
qaalitiBS cannot be done* The International 
Team of experts also point out that *» even rrith 
greatest care exorcised during the selection 
at the time of admission^ there remain important 
aspects of the personality and potential 
professional qualities of a teacher which cannot 
’be properly evaluated at that point"*2 Thereforei 
it is essential to test their abilities and 
capacities in dealing with, children in actual 
Olass-^roora situation and to test their attitude 

r/ , 

to woricj and to their fellow-students and teachers 
and to life as a whole in actual living conditions. 
This cai3 only be done, as pointed out by ghri 
Saiyidaiiif by ** the pragmatic test- the test of 
actual wperience.''^ The principals should bc allowed 


1, Shrimali, I*It» Better Teacher Education* i^nistry of , 
Education* "dovernment of India, 19S4* Pag© 8* 

S*. Teachers and Curricula In geoondary Schools* Heport of a 
study by m International Teasi* Page 26* 
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to out candidates 'ifho do not sliovr prorals® of 
bocotalng successful toacMrs of Daslc Kducatioii duo to 
thair teaipicaiiiciital miauitability. 


This study I'evaals that Secondary course 

matriculates Iiaviug some teaching exp^riarica are preferred 
by most of the PriuGipals* 2 Year»s course matriculatosg 
iion-matrlculates wid fresh matriculatcis caiididatas are not 


favoured at all* 


AS far as the question of 2 years aatrlculates 
is concernedg it is only transitional, is the Board of 
Gacondary Sducatio-i^^ hadhya pradosh no loiypar holds the 
2 years course exajiiina'tioii^ the number of these matrlculatos 
soaking aduilssion yill gradually decrease. For the 
transitional period it is suggested that greater preference 
to Higher Secondary course loatilculates should be given at 
the time of selection, 

fh© present trend cf policies of the Govern-mmt 
indicates that the problem of non-raatriculates seeking 
admission will continue for a much longer period, viiareforej 
it is suggested tiiat non-matriculate csindidatos should be 
kept in separate training institutions having separate 
syllabus and different duration of training course, 

As it i$ seen that the nmber of ffiatricuJ,ates 
having teaching experience and'seeking admission is inadequate-^ 
it is suggested that fresh candidates should be admitted 
only after the list of experienced matriculates is exhausted. 




oval? aad ibove fiif? it <?houId be borne in mind 


thatj oi-boT 
froiYi rural : 
aelectiona 


thi:aa9 bein;^ equal,, the candidates eorolng 
.rou'a should be /jiVven greater preference in 
This uill holt) to a great extent to lap rove 


and effectiveness 


of tM.3 teaclier training 






from a eonsiderateon of the needs of children at 
different stages of■developmentj in relation to th# 
conditions of the society in which they live to»day* 
and of th® society of tomorrow in which they will IIto as 
adults* Any major change in the social pMlosopljy 
necessitates a change in the school curriculum in order 
to aciiicv® th© objectives emerging out of changed 
philosophy* Thus a school curriculum may be regarded 
as a mirror of the social philosophy of the community* 
Curriculum for th© training of teachers 
ha® to b® in line with the needs of the school because 


iio uoussiuwA'tfflu. juugoGiBat uoiiowroiog jceci-uxunions ana 

training of teachers can be reached unless w® Iniow the 
kind of service teachers will be expected to undertake 
Hence when ever a study of curriculxim for training of 
teachers has to be md®| it is always necessary to keep 
In view th® aims of the schools for which it is meant* 
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prepared by the Hindustani (Paltmi San^h ±’or the Basic 
SohooXsa It means that the aims of the syllabus lor the 
present Basic Schools art similar to those ol th® syllabus 
Issued by the Btiidustanl Taiiml Sangli# Xha objectives 
accepted by the Fifth All-India Basic "Education 
conference in 1SM9 arid incorporated in the syllabus for 
complete eight grade Basic schools^ published by the 
Finduatard Talimi 3angh| art as followsi- 


1» All boys and girls in India should grow up as 
citizens of a new social order# based on 
co-operative work as envisagta by hai Talim 
and with an imderstanding of their rights^ 
responsibilities and obligations in such a 

society* 

S« Every individual child should have full 
opportunity for the balanced and harmonious 
development of all his facilities^ and should 
acquire the capacity for self-reliance in every 
aspect of a clean# healthy and cxiltured life# 
together with an understanding of the social 
and moral implications of such a Hf®*^ I 


In the background of these objectives# the 
following objectives laid dom for the training of 
teachers in th® Basic draining colleges understudy appear 
to be justifleds® 

» 1* To make the student-teachers understand the 

importance of Nai Talim in the nw democratic 
social order based on truth and non-violence. 

2, To make each student-teaoher happy and cultured 
through organisation of cowaunity life based 
on self-sufficlenoy and co-operation* 


1* Syllabua for^ completa eight grade Basic schools 

published by Hindustani Tallsai SanghI Chapter X* Page a* 







3® To mak® tto stud©nt«teaciiiors i^ntorstand th® 
psyc]:ioXo§ieal basis of eduoatioii* 

4« To mak# tlm stuclent^teachers ©ffioiaixt In t^acbing 
work and to develop in tiieia ability to do 
socially valuable craft by msdclng them successful 
teachers* 

5* To develop in the 3tudent-*t0aoh©rs faith in 
toaohlng work and to develop the ability of 
gliding the children in their all round development* 

6* To encourage the developmeiit o±' physical § 

intellectual^ aesthetic and spiritual faculties 
of each stud©ait*.teach©r' towards the acliievement 
of a. wll integrated aiid harmoniously balanced 
personality*** l ' 

These objectives are also in ©onfortaity 
with the objectives laid down by the Revised syllabus 
for Training of Teachers published by the fflndustani 
Taliffli sanglij Sevagrata.*** Therefore it can rightly be 
said that the objectives for the training of teachers in 
the Basic TrainiJiig colleges not only fulfill th® 
requirements of the Basic schools of the stat© but ar® 
also in line with the objectives of th© training of 
teachers in Basic Education* 


After going through the alms of training of 
teachers^ it is now necessary to know the coitrses of 
studies prescribed to achieve the said objectives* The 
following ar© th® courses of atudies presaribed for th® 


1* Buaiyadi prashikshan Patropadhi Fathyakram* published 
' ' by the f^dutation'l>«partffi®nt^ M*F«f 1960^ page 1* 

# Revised syllata for the’ Training of teach©rs* Hindus-- 
^taal Talimi dongh^ Bevagram'^ and Edition IW^ 
pages * 



Basie IJraialrig Goll.«g@s liiider studygw' 

Sh® ayilabug prescriljsd £qt th® eollegQS undaj? 
study Ims been pi'cseuted In four s®parat@ parts® 
l3t part consists of theoretical subjects which include-v 

a) Principles of Idueation and G^iiild Psychology| 

b) General and special methods of teaching^ 
e) School adininlatration, Health and Social 

organisation! 

d) Modern trends in Educationi and 

e) General science® 

Snd part consist a of Practical work vMch includes« 

a) 30 practice lessons for each atudent®.teacher| 

b) 1 criticism lesson for each student«teac3aiar| 

o) 10 observation lessoxis for each stud®nt«-teacher! 




(ir) Tors Baking (^1) 

C-rii) leather work (viil) Tatloriag 

(is) Hosie Soit!iic<r (for girls o nly ) 

4th part aonsistg of CoHuaunity living aotivities whioJi 
inolud®::. 

a) ' Practice of a®Xf sumciont, clean and healthy 

living, 

b) kitchen work^ 

0} Social ssrvicej 

d) Oaltural activities | 

®) Physical sducationf and 
f) Practioe of doBoeratia livins. * 

_Pre.s.c_ri , be d^. 

is craffj plays on important role in tlw 
training of taaohers for Baste sduoationj it will he 
appropriate to begin the discussion on th® nature and 
soop© of the courses of studies prescribed as given 
above^ 

The list of crafts prescribed show® the 
following 2 major featuresi 
i) on© compulsory and two optional crafts tovo boon 
prescribed for each student•teacher, Thus a student- 
teachor has to l®am $ ©rafts within a period of one 
year* 

il) 'Rscept for tailoring wMch Is related to spinning 

e Buaiyadi' prasMkshaa I'atropadhl pathyakram, published by 
the Mucation 0®parliwat-j^ M»P*t 1M0| Pages i-3* 
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and making^ no other optioimi orntt has any relation 
with the oompnlsorjr craft» 


According to Zalsiir Hussain Conjmitte© thm aim 
of training of teachers in Basle Education is to prepare 
'skilled^ inl^dligejit j oduoated craftsman** H®riCG greater 
gfc#i<a5S iias to h© glTen to the deveiopuient of adequate 
efficieacjr in crafts selected hy th® student "■teachers. 
Looting to numhex of crafts prescribed the first question 
that Goaes to laind is whether adequate effioienoy in 
three crafts can he attained by a student-teacher witMa 
a period of one year*s training wlien it Ijas proved difficult 
to attain sufficient skill In one craft in on© year* 

This observation is also corroborated by the answers to 
the question on this topic in the questionnaire, Jt will 
also be worth-while to know the opinion of one of the 


eisinent worker and admiiristors in the field of education 
on this point, pr, E#A* Pircs while speaking on th© 
effeict of duration of training on the craft efficiency 


says that* 


the preparation of right type of teachers la the 
tajtic of the Basle Trainirig institutions* They ar® 
doing the best they can* but in respect of craft 
training it is obvious they are fighting against 
tremendous odds because of th® short duration of 
the course of training. It is not possible for a 
teacher to attain an adequate degre© of efficiency 
in a craft in the short span of a yeari and since 
b^ery Basic teacher needs to » a craftsman,' It is 
being Inoreastng by realised that a year <8 training 
is quit® inadequate to enable a teacher to teach 
craft ®ff®ctiv«iy# 1 


As' quoted by idwath Baraf in « A »tu4y of the teaching 
of ’ craft and of correlated Teaching In Basic Training 
'Institutionss •*Bhiksha"* Tol*13i January* XBol* 

Fage 91, 



views as*© also confirmed, by a study 
of the syllabuses for training of teachers prescribed by 
the Kulcir Hussain Committoo and the Hindustani 5?aliml 
6angh« Yhe loriucr regards three years aiid th® later two 
years duration, oi training suitable for teaoliing on© 
crafty From those observation it naturally follows t^iat 
sufficient efficiency in three crafts is soiaetiiing 
miattainable within a period of one year# 

Jb:..other important point that strikes th© 
attantion is that there appears to be no ralation between 
the optional and compulsory crafts, a study of guide 
booh supplied to the Prlnoipala of the Basic Training 
Colleges reveals that except for spiiming^weaviiig and 
agriculture other craftg have been prescribed as subsidiar, 
erafts* The current tho'oght in the field of Basic Sduca- 
«tion also favours the opinion t}iat there is the urgent 
need of certain subsidiary crafts in the Basic Training 
Institutions* But the concept of subsidiax’y craft in 
Basic Education is some whit different from what it appear 
in the prescribed syllabua^ \^bat is understood by a 
subsidiciry craft oaii b® best explained by th@ following 
lines of the Coramittee on Basic Educationi** 

»» Subsidiary craft should be really aubsi#- 
•diary in the mnm that they will help to mah© tM saior 
craft mor© ©fficient and coiaplete*** 1 

Henort of the Asa6s»ffl®nt cowaitte® on Basie Education^ 
IUntstry of Stoatioa and scientific E#s®a«hj 
Pag© 1^# 




this iiatx\i*ally means that spimiing and weaving 
shonM bo followed "07 dyeing* designing^ printing eta#^ 
and agniotilt are aiionXd ta© rollowecl by dalry-^farjaing^ 
poultry^fariic.ng I horticulture ate* This also means that 
no craft Ctin be called, subsidiary craft imless it has 
an Intimate connoetion wjth the original or main craft* 

From, tills point of view ii ig evident that ii ie very 
neo© 6 sar '7 to revise th© prescribed optional crafts and to 
raahe them really subsidiary to the main craft* TMs will 
not only reduce the number of crafts prescribed but ’^riil 
also rauh© the t©aching of crafts more elaborate^ coiupre*- 
•■hensxvo and ©ffeetivo, 

flic reason for prescribing these crafts in 
this maiiner may be tliat these crafts have been presori-^ 
»bed in the syllabus for prlmry schools. Here on® craft 
has been made compulsory and one more craft has to b@ 
taught out of f> crafts prescribed which have no relation 
with th© compulsory craft* 

The craft® prescribed in the primary schools 
have also affected th® teaching of crafts in th© Basic 
Training Colleges in another manner* In the syllabus for 
primary schools spinning has been made compulsory thereby 
making it neeoosary to make spinning and waving coiapiilsory 
in th« Basic Training Colleges also* J®aMng any particular 
Craft compulsory in all schools does not stand to reason* 
ft is just possibl©, that geographical conditions may not 
b© aiiitabl® for that craft in &om places or thsr© nay 






not be any nee*l tot the eraft in the locality*, 
in x^sasic Baucatioa tho fichool has to b© a Mfleotion of 
thi* society^ it is very necessax'y fo 3 ? a school to choose 
ifct-' cra.^tt,'':? ir,. relation to the local envlromnent, It 
jttay fetceia ^ike laoouring tho obvious but if a craft without 
3.osal roots is ohovjfiaj, one o.f th© roain cducatiQual 
advaiatases of Basic Bducation is lost,** 1 

flailing spimiing aiid weaving compulsory hoes 
not appear to be justified because most of the areas In 
the tjahixkosbal region of !^dhya Pradesh do not produce 
©otton and since this craft teas to be don© from gx'ovjing 
of cotton to the finishing of cloth^- it bscomes truncated® 
’««»» £ mutilated or Inoorcplet© craft is not only bad 

craft but is not good enough to b« the centre of 
corralated teaching*** S 

Apart from this* many aspects of tMs craft are far awasy 
from the dally cocuaon experiences of the child in most 
of the places, fids Jiatumlly has far-*reaohing conse- 
•^quenees from educational point of view# Similar views 
4’r# also expressed by on© of the writers from herala# 

He saye that 


Cotton is not being cultivated in Kerala and 
spinning as the only craft now employed in basic 
schools Is questionable^ for* cliildrsn have no 
first hand knowledge of the cultivation of the 
plant, 'They liave no cJianco of seeing mi& handling 
tr Q cotton pods at home or near home and as such they 
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fmnll fandliar \Atli such 

regular practice of 
appliai^aea already 

Sit prXrtS” “ ‘° 


3j siai^iiii^ a craft coapulsary \f6 also disallow 
th.® studeiii..c trielr right of selection of crafts according 
to tiiolr mods r?.nd aptitudes, fjince Basic ScUication 
e,‘isfinitially alms at offering greater freedom and spantan- 
•.city to studsnisj it appears r&ther paradoxical that 
they should be d5<sallowed their freedora of choice hy 
Iwposias ^ cruft upon thora. This also orcatas rigidity 
in Basic Education, As -Bhri shriman Jfarayatig an euinent 
loadex’ a.nd a member of the planning Commisoionj rei’iark® 


The Basic type of education is rational and 
aoicntifio^ The present typ® la unnutional* 

There is scope for endless experimnta in Basic 
Education# I will not like som® kind of rigidity 
in imparting Basic-Education, Every area* every 
villagOj will b@ different and Basic Education 
should he imparted according to the ncodj inviron- 
-ment and other available opportunities in 
those areas# For instance on© villag© will b® 
suitable for imparting education through spinning 
and vreavingj another village through oil crashing 
another through leather-tanning > another through 
coil-matting* There l:ias to be an endless variety 
to salt the local anvlrojament^ atmosphnr® and 
other opportunities* S5 

Tids shows that instead of making a craft 
OoMpulSox-yt it would be fruitful if sufficient opportuni- 
-tl©s for selection of crafts is given by prescribing 
a long list of crafts* Current thought also favours 
tiie viow that & variety of crafts riecd to be ®3sp®rimen- 
•*t©d'ln Busic Schools* Br* B*A* Firosj while advocating 
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exparlmentation in the introduction of a uide variety 
of oraits, !aalntainE ttat » TaUorlng, leather orafti 






{wJisX'fi poAdy ajid laltes are a'vallabl®} nBed to be 

escporljiiejitoci tifith*’* X Another writej* remarks that 

It Is again a uiistale© to think that spinning and 
weaving are the only craits best suited for Baslo 
sc.riooiSe A stage has now cosne when the idea of 
be substsuitiallj raodified and 
axiyt-iiing productl've involving interesting ihand work 
and li;;.ving eduoational potentiaUties like card** 
-hoax-'d Modelling, leather work, paper cutting® 
pr.prr ’;;c.c^i:7!r.p printing press, horticiilture, 

I-:.,..'!. V.:.. V... .loi-oi.’ mechanic, radio onglneerlng 
may bo had acoordii^ to local convenience and 
age-groups, 2 

In the present study also preferences shown 
by the principals regarding suitability of crafts indicate 
a tendency towards prescribing variety of crafts. Th© 
folloxdng table indicates the preferenoes shown by the 


principals regarding suitability of the crafts. 










Xf ire assign ssoras in revere® order 
that is the r^mk one to be given a score of three^ 
rank order two that of two and rank order throe that of 
one® w® get the scores obtained by each craft as shown 
in coliiMTi iilOaS in the above tabie* The Ranlsi order of 
the craits prof ©red in order of scores gained would be 
as given in column No«4* 

From tMs ranit order of crafts it is evident 
that greatest preference is given by the Principals to 
Agrloultur(5 as a craft* Wood^Work| spimiing and weaving 
and Paper and card-^board work occupy 2nd| 3rd and 4th 
places x'espectively* The scores gained and rank order 
obtained by other cx»aftS| although very low® indicate 
that there are some Principals who %rould like to hiiv© 
a “variety of crafts. Leaving this aside even If consider 
only tte crafts obtaining rsaik order one we find as many 
as six crafts preferred by the principals* 

Thus from the expert opinion and. the opinion of 
the Principals it naturally follows that variety of crafts 
ne«d to be expirimented with in not only Basic Training 
Colleges but also in Basic schools* But prior to prescrl- 
«Mng any craft It is very necessary to determine Its 
educational potentiality, Hence there is urgent need 
for carrying on research { as don® by the national Institute 
of Basic Miication ) to determine educational potentia*.' ■ 
;«litl«s of various crafts, 
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Standaafdg of attaSni^fir.t o- 


n'i^O 3tS ■* r" 


' 9 »-W<W?!!!i*-.^.t>a 


I'lOT-r it '.rill be proper to discuss th© Standards 
escpeoted in various crafts prescribed in the Basic Training 
Colleges, xn spinning and weaving all the processes 
beginning from picking of cotton to making of cloth have 
been prescribed. The target of efficiency ax^d out put 
©xpeetod froia each student-teacher is as followsi- 




Cleaning of cotton 
Ginning on plank & rod 
Dloanush Tuna! 

Ponl making 
Spinni.ng on Talili 
Spinning on Charkha 
Doubling of yarn 


10 tolas per hour & 2^ srs.ln a yr® 

S •««>•* do •«do«^ 

2|- rt**, do ’»<*«• 1 sr® in a yr* 

llleaat 1 seer in a session® 

40 Tars per hour & 5 hanlJis in a yr« 
80 Tars per hour S: 10 
Jftniaum 3 hanks* 


In© A»an| 12 yds liwar® Handkerchief two^ Tow«l one^ 
cloth 3 yds* 

Standard of attainment at th© end of on© yearg 
a® prescribed in the Hcvisad Syllabus for training of 
teachersj prepared by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh| is 
as follows 


Mai&agi 

Gleaning of cotton 1 1^* in ©a® 




Winning t>y rod & plaisk 
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Dhanusii Tiiriai 
Making ot ellvers 
Spinning on Talili 
Spinning oxi Cbarkha 


'/^"k tolas of small seeded and 
5 tolas of large seeded eotton 
in half hour# 

2 tolas frora seed cotton per hour* 
1 sser» 

tCotal Quantlt;^ of yarn 30 hanks* 
160 Uars in half hour* 


6 Towels of different siz®s> 3 handkerchiefs * 

2 pieces 3 one 1 yd* In length and one 3 yds in length 
frora single yam* 


Other articl^ast, 


6 yds of tap©)^ 1 ilsana 20** x 24>% 1 carpet 20*® x 24« and 
1 rop© 12» long* 

Gomparison of standard of attainment as presori- 
«>b9d in these 2 syllabuses clearly shows that the syllabus 
for the Basic Training Colleges does not intend to give 
as mch efficiency in craft as expected by th® syllabus 
prepared by the Hindustani Taliial Sangh* But ©von if wn 
consider the expected efficiency In the Baste Training 
Oolloges frora the point of Primary school sylXalmsj w© 
find that it is similar or ©yen lower ( in some processes) 
than thfl ©xpeoted emclency prescribed for the IT grad®* 
Similarly in, other crafts also the scop® of the ©rafts 
prescribed for th® Basic Training Golloges In comparison 
with th® primary school iyllabuS'* Is ©ither similar or 





ewn in som cases*. To add to tl'ds^ in actual 

practice^ fro.(a answers to questions on pTofeoiencF ^ in 
ci-afts. in tho questionnaire^ it is seen tiiat in no 
Basic '!minln&. Qol3.ege do the pupll->teach©rs attain ©ven 
the profeciexicy prescribed in the syllabus* It is evident 
from thij3 that it would be absurd to esepe^t at a teacher 
coKiing onl o.t these colleges ’?d.th such low attainment. In 
crafts I to be able to do histicc in the primary school 
classes where eiapectod standard is liigher* This obaerva- 
-tion is also corroborated by answers to the question 
C Bo the pupil-teachers have sufficient skill in craft 
to carry on correlated teaching •? ) in the questionnaire* 
Answers from all the colleges are in the negative. 

From this it is clearly seen that the student are unable 
to carry on teaching work properly due to inefficiency 
In crafts* 

From the3® observations it naturally follows 
that if ©fficient teaching xfork from the teachers in 
primary schools has to be expected, it is essential to 
raise the standard of attainment in crafts in the Basic 
Training colleges, 

, publeots i p 

The second important part of the courses of 
studies is the professiona,! subjects* ‘WM.lt ashed to rank: 
the pros Old. bed subjects in order of difficulty^ the 
Principals of the Basic Training OoHeges haw given their 
responses as shown in the table belowh* 






Total nmber qT eollegea * 16« 


, r 

paper nunitoor and name 1 
of the subjects | 

WWnmm 

Ranh order 

f. 

“T™ 

Total 

scores 

!l 

S 

Lank 

: 5 Ran 

1 ! •'t* 

34 

1 

I 3 

1 

2 

SRsn 
1 4 
1 

I u 
s 

1 

obtained. 

1 * 

X J 




••.•svABtn-iM!* 

1 

1 

vrana*snn;;*rmM^nM:9 

3 

paper 1 - principlis 
of Kdn^ & Ghild Pay, 

a 

7 

1 




71 

Paper 11 «. Special and 
General metrAods of 
teaching. 

M 

2 

3 

7 

4 


35 

Paper ill- School 
organi jjation 3 , Hygiene 
& Social organisation. 

m 


1 

8 

7 


26 

paper ly- Modem trends 
in education. 

7 

6 

3 

m 



68 

paper V- General 
science. 

1 

1 

8 

1 

6 


40 

Total scores 

80 

64 

48 

32 

m 


340 


If ¥© assign adores In the reverse order Yia® 


the rank one is to toe given a soore of Shrank order two 
that of 4 and so on* we get the total of scores gained 
by each subject as IMloated in the ooliMn loi^thre©* 
iroK. the scores obtained by each subject it is ©vident 
that the pafer one principles of Sdncation & Psychology 
is the most difficult subject, other subjects In order of 
difficulty are Paper IV* Modern Trends in iducatlon^ 

Paper General Science, paper Special and aenemi 








metMs and Paper 'School'satioti, iTygiene and 
SciCial organ;).Ration* 'Hhe scores also indicate tli& degree 
of diiiicullr'y of various subjeots* Ftohi the scores -m 


find that paper i and Paper if have approxiuuatoly giailar 
SGOX’es emd tjiey may be called aa the most difficult svibjeeta* 
Papor 1 ciiid pap):.'!? il have similar scores and they" can 
b© grouped together. They form the group of modarat® 
intensity of difficulty find lastly paper III has the 


loi/ost di.fflo(JiIty* Thus the subjects can be grouped Into 


three catogorios according to their difficulty 


Paper I 

1 



1 

host difficult 

Paper lY 

1 


paper II 

1 


1 

14>derately difficult 

paper V 

1 


Paper III 


Easy# 


Degree of .djfflcult_y| 

In order to have m insight into the degree 
of difficulty of subjects a quastion ms ashed* Do you 
think that the present academic standard of pupil«»t©ach 0 rfl 
who are selected for training? is adequate enough to carry 
on the ifork prescribed in the present syllabus t* The 
answers given by eight colleges out of sixteen show that 
the aoudoEiic standard of matriculates is adequate wliile 
that of non**Diatriculate3 is inadequate# The answers given 
by the reraaining eight ooUeges indicate that they feel th® 
acaderaict standard of even matriculates inadequate to 




iOl 

eotopreliena the subjeete of the syllabus, this 
two Hujor conclusions can be drasni, (j.) ihe subjects 
prescriijtiil in the syllabuii are beyond the oocipreheiision 

CaptiGity Ox itoi^Biatrioulate pupiX-teaehei’s# It i£,| therefore 
blut a sGpa'rate syllabus should be prepared 
for thoci® ('d) As it is not possible at tlie preseat 
laoHieiit to SGvUro better qualified sta,dGiit“teachers tiiaxi 
mat'ricu3.atesj vj'o't'iiG X'O’visioa ia the prescribod syllabus 
should DO laade iu order to aake It suitable for tlieni in 
all the Gollegos*, 

Mature of revision._dMiredt 


Ihe subjects and the mturo of revisloxi necessary 
was obtairied by ashing question on page IS of 
the questionnaires She data collected frou the ausxmrs 
is tabulated in the following table® 

out of the IS principals and the 16 lecturers 
from T/horii replies could be obtained^ 4 Principals -and 
a lecturers feci that there is no necessity of any ch^ge 
in the prescribed syllabus® Thus ti» intos^tion, giv^n 


the question but are in the nature of 





1» T^duofitional tM.nkei’fS(Houss«au,% 
Devmj. Hontessori^ TagorQs ?inoba. 
Gandlil)* 

2# Ooniparatiirc» study of syllabuses 
ol Bihar and H,?, 

3@ Iteras related tu History of Bdu* 

4« Deveioyw^'-nt plan in if^p, and 
oth^^x* statosi. 

5® Iteas ro^iated to lEstory of Bdn» 
to bo made elementary* 

Paje? I- prlixeiPl^s of Mb. jana Pay. 

le ^i^Liais of Kdiiaation# 

2* Heritage & Social environment 

3* !ietaory and imagination 

4* General problems of child bshavloixr 


.psycfeology^'to b® mad® more practical 

6« Rlementary knotj-ledg© of Psyoholagy 
to bo given* 

teat .1.1; .> 

Experiments* 










as indicated in the above table^ are desired In thera* 

4ltho\igk the data, as indicated, in the above 
table^ does not lead to definite conclusion^ if defijiitely 
indicates that certain changes are needed in these two 
subjects to mrJw the syllabus none suitable for pupil** 
-.teachers* I'he suggestions of the Principals and lecturers 
indicate the need for drastic changes in papers iv and 
I in order to bring them ^^Ithin the range of coiaprehcnslon 
of the pupils by gct'ting rid of matter wliicu is only of 
purely acade^^i.c Interest and to mah® them really useful 
and of praotpical vaDno to the trainees* 

Ihiring the interviaw conducted by the lnve3tiga«» 

“tor the Principals interviewed mve unanimously of the 
opinion that 

i) Paper I? has beeorae too acadetnic, it should 
either be totally eliminated or modified* 

ii) Psychology should be raad© more practical* 

iii) Special methods should be a’.tLtable for teacMng 
primary school subjects* 

iv) yhe syllabus should be made more practical* 

'Emphasis on the practical aspects should bo mor® 
tiian the theor&tlcal aspects* 

It is reasonable that the viewsof the principals 
and lecturers should receive due consideration, and matter 
of purely academic interest should be eliminated and modlfiedjt 
'Wor® «mphasia being laid upon practical ■a'bllity of th« 
training course* S®condlyf Basic Education lays great 
emphasis upon basic craft and coswunity living* If th® 






acaderalc curriculum is extensive if is likely to ttaco 
greater ab the periol of training is linaltedi 

it is iiatural that the time available for these t%- 7 o 
ir;ipox'‘t^uui Jispect-s of liaslc Education tclll, not be adegui 
and the Ma;jor objectives of training of Basic ^iVuchers t, 
not be fulfilled. 





It will be proper to loxow how the proscribed 
syllabus h-'.s been put into practice* All the 16 Basic 
Training colleges imdor study devote three periods per-.day 
for theoretical subjects* The duration of periods in 
14 colleges is 40 jninutes* In the remaining 2 colleges 
the duration of periods is 30 and 35 minutes respectively* 
The total number of periods alloted to each subject in 
a week is shown in the following tablest* 





4 

1 


From tMa table it is seen that the highest 
number oi periois are alloted to Paper X and Paper ll 
and tiie lo;-rGKt Dumber of periods are alloted to Paper V, 
Allotment of greater number of periods bj-- 6 collGp:es 
to PnpvM" 1 an.O. ]T triay be helpful to a certain extent to 
cover ti'ie course proscribed for these papers but then 
it has affvoetocl the nuiaber of periods alloted to Paper 
And it uppocvrs ^hat the prescribed course for this paper 
would, be difficult to cover vrithin the alloted number of 
periods, lo collngor. have approzinatoly similar distribu** 
-tioii of periods* In this distribution It appears that 
the .'Piloted number of periods to paper l nnd TX would be 
inadequate looking to the prescribed course for these 




papers* Thus in general it appears that if sufficient 
number of periods are alloted to one subject, the number 
of poriouo for other subjoots becor/ies inadequate and if a 
fiir distribuMo’i of periods is insisted upon it o,ppears 
difficirlt to cover the prescribed course of all the subjects 
in the aTailablc number of periods witMn a year* This 
observation cun be IXilly understood br a glance at the 


scop* of various prescribed stibiects given in appendix: C* 

It will be seen that the scope of the prescstibdd 
syllabus is not well defined* It also indicates that for 
doing justice to all tli©, subjects a very intensive progmim© 
of teaching for a longer period of time would bo req^uired* 
looking to the academic standard of pupll-t®aeh«rs it appears 
tliat justice cannot be don® to all the subjects withiin a 
year in the alloted mmaber of periods* This observation 
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is also supported !)» aoat of ths Principals of tiia 
oolloEoa under study, m msmr to guostion nmahoT a 
on page XH of the qmstionnalra, 13 Prinoipals out. of 
16 .,..11 tiiat jTio'.lco to all thja topics of tho proscribed 

auoJ^^Ct.i3 OMmioG ho done \rJ.thj.n one yeax* and thay Teel that 
2 years ooiirse of training; is TOry essenttal® 

the observations Made till non it ean 
safely be said that j.t Is very noceaaary to rfHluct’; the 
scope oi* the proacrlbed snb^ecta. by eliiiiinating the items 
of aca,domic xiatnre as far as possible so as to make the 
syllabus as practical as possible* 


I jetlpods , of teaGlTly^°^ 

The folloiriiig table Indioateg the various 
methods follo’.r^d by the Basic Training collegess« 



The above table Indicates t.^iat except for 3 oolle*- 


-gea tlia traditioiml Methods of teachiixg have been adopted, 
Giving lecture ai.\d notes isi ofeauraej the safest^ the 


tloe lecturer in the college| but then it gives purely 
bookish content and «k»es not give to th® stud®.nt"toaoii@r8 





m insight tb?. activity method of teaching t-rhicli 
they have to adopt after their training, Oat of tlio 16 
eollegos only 6 colleges seen to have adopted tha question 
and. answer mui-uod of teaching, Thus in most of t;Ue eolle;:: 0 S 
no op!}o.-‘’.<u,i»ii,y is given to the pupil-tsachei'S to tlilnkj 
to d.f.soufjs and (a_> remove their douhts by adopting question 
and answer ^:iel;i\od, it la because of adoption of such 
laet.iiods i/j. the Basic fx’ainixjg oolleges it iias been remarked 
that ** tho students carry away with then from tiioir 
tmlijO-iih 'jCiiooj!,. iio clGax.' unuerstaiiclmg of the riioanang 
and scope of lenriiing through work, and they naturally 
revert to the old laethods of education to w^dch tiiey are 

I df* " 

.W 

acaurjtofiTwda** 1 /it is desired to give to the student-^ 
-teachers clear undex’atariding of learning tlirough work, 
the Basic Training colleges will have to cdot away the 
forrmlised teacliing methods, ^.s Bhil K*L* c^liriraali points 
out that, the traditional methods of instruction that 


have dominated the Training colleges for over a centuryi, 
do I'tot fit into the prograiaraa of theUohivityt aciiool| 
which is based on an ontiroly now conception of Education, 
Training colleges must realise that they cannot 
prepare teachers for the ^Activity* method miloss they 
themselves become centres of activity aiid recast their 
whole curriculum in terms of activity and experience, rather 
than hnowlodbO to be acquirodj and facts to be storod,'® 2 

X* Report of th® Comitte© to study Basic Education in the 
'itodras States Govt, of i^dras, 19SSs Page 21, 

E«, shritnali# 'K.,L#s Better Teacher Eduoations Iftnistry of Eda» 
Govt* of Indiai page 



i.IXLJgi I O’-t FBV-.SS-OIi 

OX tiu© wlioliTi C4A’.v3.cu1uju tli© Bo^ic Tx’uiiiiijg collogiss 
actxv*.‘i^ cui'^-xculViM# Evea in the o^iisting 
oiixiiOiAimB, ai's coctaxa it<0£.i»j| ^'jiixcnj n Xii’tlL© 

Imagination ^aid iorothougiit omi be tangiit through 
activiti'^nj® Tlja^j uuiui'all/ loads to th& oonclusion 
that the coilogos La;dur study do iiot atterapt to adopt 
and to exporimr-'A'i''.j t'ho mothod oi? learning through xrurli 
an,d t,lv:;roby iauiu; no eliort to give to the student*- 
«»t©acher^ an under3tas:icix2ag of the prltioiple of learning 
by doings 






The following table, shows the time alloted 


to the teaclxliig 


of craft in the Basic Training Colleges! 


< Table la on the next page > 
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T 


Collegasllo^of iT^tal feotal potal |Total iTotallTotalETotal 

ipds, L 


Iteacii^ |oji po3? Hm" * 
ping jpract.lguida-iniao^ 

,teaoii4-nce fretdcall 





1 ^®^* L^— 

ml,Mt 


‘«a 

i 


4 


|jS!pe)ait|of 

Por I Iwork* 

Icraftl I 

I I 


EEgOi 


s 



i '■ t Vi 


A 

3 

l 30 

att 

40 

B 

2 

1 10 


Mi 

0 

3 

I 4S 

m 

40 

D 

a 

X 20 

m 

40 

E 

2 

X 20 

m 

40 

F 

3 

X 30 

m 

30 

& 

3 

1 4S 

v» 

30 

H 

3 

2 <* 

# 

40 

I 

Practic® teaching has 


2 

X 50 


30 

K 

2 

8 #» 

<# 

40 

L 

Practice teaching has 
not started# 

M 

2 

X 40 

Mi 

40 

I 

3 

X 45 


45 

0 

3 

8 ■* 


45 

1* 

a 

1 XQ 

m 

40 


3 

8 ^ 

2 

1 

so 

5 

30 

3 

S ® 

3 

1 

2Q 

4 

30 

3 

X 30 

2 

X 

20 


16 

3 

8 * 

3 

3 

18 


15 

9 

2 .. 

.2 

1 

20 

K^l 

20 

3 

2 

2 

X 

ed 


art# 

3 

a « 

2 

a 

tti 

H 

15 

3 

2 ^ 

1 


50 

5 

30 

3 

not 

a » 

started. 

1 

i# 

40 

m 

IS 

3 

a ** 

1 

1 


5 

20 

3 

8 ■’• 

3 

2 


5 

40 

3 

a . 

1 

« 

40 

.w» 

flBl 

a 

2 

X 

*» 

40 

5 

“ 

3 

a “ 

2 

X 

30 


m 

3 

X 45 

3 

X 

10 

5 

40 

$ 

a #• 

2 

X 

2Q 

5 

mm 












to Oolumo in th@ atooTe table 
indicates that the total tin® spent on oxaft work in th© 
colleges imdsrstndy I'angea from 40 minutes to 2 hours and 
IS minutss, th© teaching ol oraitj out or the 16 
collegesg only 3 colleges ha\r@ alloted S hours to 2 hours 
15 itElnutosi which is generally regarded as th® most 
suitable duration ojt time Tor oraft worh. Out of the 
reoiainlng IS collegesj ? colleges have given rroia X hour 
10 irdnutas to the 30 minutes and 6 colleges have alloted 
from 40 minutes to 1 hours for craft work* Thus from 
the point of generally accepted duration of time for 
craft worh^ it appear® that in most of tim colleges the 
total amount of time spent on craft work is inadequate, 
from coluinn number 9 in the above table it 
appears difficult to increase the time for th© craft work* 
It also indicates that if more time has to be devoted 
to ©raft work I it would be essential to reduce the time 
spent on either praotiee‘*taaehing or theoretical teaching. 
The ©olumn number 3 in th® above table indicates 
that th® time spent on practice teaching ranges from 
1 hour 10 minutes to 2 hours. This ig when in most of 
th® practising schools each period is of 36 or 40 nanuteg 
duration. This period is generally regarded as too short 
a duration for" correlated teaching. Therefor® it appears 
difficult to Mduco th® time alloted for practice teaching. 
Similarly wi, os® not re«hico the- number of practice teaching- 
period® bicaua® th® prescribed luwber of practice lessons 







would not be completed. Besides it U ttoough these 
lessons that the greatest apportunlt^r can b@ given to 
the student*teaeherB to get an Insight into th® utility 
of the methods taught in the training colleges, tMs 
naturally means that if greater emphasis on craft teaching 
Jias to be given and more time has to be alloted for it^ 

It would be necessary to reduo® the time spent on 
theoretical teaoMng, This indicates th® necessity of 
reducing the scop® of the prescribed syllabus for thes® 
colleges. 


£ £a 4 a i ay: . ^ 4 fey.aa<I..MtiQi®nc.y Qf the ara^ftsi 


Th® following table shows tiie production done 
by the Basic Training Colleges g 




CollogPt^lOouton Tf=«’'n JCldth lO'dier articles 

iused in Sproduc®dSprepared*|pr®par@d, 

Sthis I I i 

—J- 1 --— 


A 

m 

ISO hanlcs 


« 

B 

2Q 

200 ’♦ 

10 yds. 

Oarpsta 6, lewar So yd®. 

0 

OEfil 

Ml 

*# 


B 

1 md* 

25 hanks 

4 yds 

Tap© 20 yds, H®war 20 “ 

E 

m 

•PC 

«Pt 


.? 


161 hanks 

12 yds. 

Towels 2, Asan® 2, 
Carpets 2, i»war 100 yds 

G 

15 srs# 

90 hanks 

- 

H 

X 

10 arSft 

#r 

so hanks 

■#> 

2 yds. 

I«war 4 yd®. 


j 6 srs *'' * •• 

K „ Table cloth 10, Klwar 40 yd®. 

Coating 10 yds* 

Chech 10 yds I 
CJmddar 10 yds, 

I, # ISO hanhs *• *• 

M IS ifs» teahs, » • 

w h " 




From the point of production the colleges as 
indicated in the above table can be divided into the 
foXlovinp, 4 broad categories 

1) Cclleses where neither sotton has been used 
nor production has been done* 

11) Colleges where production has been done without 
using cotton* 

iii) Colleges where cotton has been used but there 
is no production, 

iv) Colleges where production has been done and 
cotton has been used. 

The number of colleges belonging to these 
catogorios is 4j S and 6 respective!/. 

As far as the 4 colleges belonging to Ist 
category are ooncerned it is obvious that spinning and 
weaving ims not been done at all in these colleges, 

A perusal of the 4 colleges belonging to 2nd 
category is very interesting. Out of the 4 collegeS| 

2 collegoa show production of 150 imnks each but show 
no production of cloth or any other articles, This 
naturally means that yam produced in these eollegeb is 
lying waste, out of the reiaaining oollegesi 1 college 
shows no production of yarn but stows production of 
cloth and other articles. Production of cloth and other 
articles I in this collcg®» is ®UQh Eor®, fehto that in tto 
other colleges* This indicates that tto cloth and other 
artiolos must hav® b®®n produced frota the y»m purchawd 

fro® the market. 



Looking difforentiy tkls category of collogea 
Indicates that cotton taay not to available in tlie area 
uhcre they ar® sitnatcd* And thcrafoTO they have to 
begin the craft t-fork from the lint or silvers purchased 
from the m'irkct« I'M.s shows that whatever processes of 
the craft are done| they begin fron spinning of yam or 
ijiaicing of slivers# Thus the earlier processes of the 
craft such as picking of cotton^ cleaning of cotton^ 
ginning etc# can not be done in these colle,-'es# 

The 3rd category of colleges is where cotton 
has been used but no production has been don©# naturally 
it means that there i® 100^ wastage of raw material in 
these colleges# 

Thus it is seen that in these 3 categoriesj, 
consisting of 10 colleges the craft is cither not don® 
at all or it is truncated and inefficient# Only in the 
4th category consisting of 6 colleges it appears tliat 
most of the prooesaes of spinning and weaving are carried 
out and to some extent it can be presumed that the wiiol® 
craft is done in these colleges, JJow it is necessary to 
know how far th© craft work is don® efficiently in these 
colleges# 

This category of colleges can be further 
sub-divided into a types. The 1st type consists of 4 
Colleges where ■ cotton has been used and cloth and other 
articles have been made* The 2nd type consists of S 
colleges where cotton has been used and only yam has been 




spimdng aiid weaving are done* 


oollege.e only 


A stitdy o;f the prascrlhed syllabi:is aiws 
tlio target 01 out put expected from each student-teacher 
in 1 ^rear as under ®«.«. 


(a) 

Cloanlni; of cotton 

srs« 

(b) 

Spinning on Takli 

6 hank s j 


Spiwriing on Chariiha 

1 15 haiiks 

10 haiihs 1 

(c) 

Asan ij I'Jiwar 12 yds® 

cloth 3 yds* 

Handkorcl'def 2g Towel If 


By calculating from the target of out-put 

given abovej it is seen that approxlmteiy 6*4 mds« 

of cotton would he required and ISOO hanks would he 

produced by 100 student-teachers in I year* ils the data 

Collected Is for 3 months only the cotton required xfould 

bo 1*6 ads* and the yarn produced would ha 3?5 hanlsiS*. 

But as the period of investigation rolatef^s to the let 

qmrter of the session it is obvious that lOO^ efficiency 

cannot ho expected* But oven if we talte that approximately 

50% efficiency could be attainedj the total production 

of the yarn and tlw cotton required would coae to about 

1S7 Imnlcs and *8 mds* or 32 srs* respectively* CSomparison 
\ 

of those figures with those of production shown la the 
tabl® shows that except for 1 college m Qt,her college 
has attained the expected efficiency in spinning processes* 
Ths production of cloth and other articles also do not 

eorae up to th@' expected out-putf 

Thu# ®n the whole th® tahl® iadicat®# that la 
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most of the oollegea all the proaasses of craft are 
riot_ done and the craft work aarried out ia below the 
expQ c't ed offi cienoya 

j34jk,f .TeaGhln^ 

Although wci kwe gono through difficulties fao@d 
in the toaclxi-ng of crafty it is jaecssaary to know th© 
oxtont of difficulty experienced# This ig shown by th® 
following tables 




Diffioultiea |Ho,of |p«rc©ntage 

Ibolleges*! 


Absence of qualified and trained 
crait instructors 

16 

100 

Lack of accomodation 

12 

7^ 

Xnsuffictont craft and raw** 
•^materials 

11 

63»75 

Indifferent attitude of student- 
-teachersa 

@ 

3i*as 

Luck of timely repairs of craft 
material 

4 

as 

■Ohsuitable time-table* 

2 

I2«i 


From the table it is seen that the absence 
of qualified and trained craft instructors foMS the 
raajor difflouliy, m^ffioolties of aocauaaadation and 
insuffioienef' of rau mtofisls are also felt W a 
great mioilty of the ooUegee* TMw naturally Indicates 





1:! a 

tSmt immediate atteation liaa to b© paid to reraove these 
dimcalties® Though the percentage of frequencies 
relating to indifferent attitude of student-teachers 
as it appears clear that there are some colleges 

wlmre immediate attention in tMs respect is needed® 

This is all the more necessary bccaus© unless the 
colleges succeed in creating right attitude in the 
Si-iident-t'eachers towards craft workg no amount of craft 
and raiij-ioaterial and other tilings will rais the standard 
of teaching in crafts in the colleges, 

^Pxactio.e-Teaohinfi® » 

Practice teaching is one of the most important 
aspects of training of teachers because it is through 
practice lessons the student-teachers understand th© 
significanc© and utility of the metlxods taught to them 
during their training* Tiiis also gives theta practice 
in adopting aiid using the right methods of teaching and 
helps to create in tixem right attitude towards teaciilng work* 


Jmper,.^Qf ..don e .by.each,pupll-teacMr.during 


The following table shows the total nuaher of 
lessons taught by each pupil-»*teach©r during on® sessions^ 

T^LB JOxa^ 

lo7rf~nrges'^f"fo7ofTQ^^ 'taugliF^SIrljir’^®” 

_- - -- 

1 I - . «_-...I 

«wV« 


m Sim#' a aoll0®«s had not started their 
work at the tiis^. of collection cf 

©isithiued in thiS' Chapter refers to- l4 ©ollcgcs only* 



TMs tuol® incLicates that the majority of the 
colleger are able to ifiJilsii the total namber of lessons 
prescribed Xn the ayllabus^ However one college appears 
to have difficulty of aorapleting the presoribed, number 
of lessons. The reasohgas indicated by the questionn- 
-air® returrii appears to be lach of availability of 
greater number of classes for Practice-teaciiing by thi® 

it lessons ner-day. 


l glL»,^hthPw PS 










in tfcs 1.3t Golunm of this 


table la the eollege about Mhioh 


refereaco has alx'eudj 


boor. !?iad 0 « oa 
the oollore j.g! 


account of lack of availability of olasm@^ 

unable to anrango more than 10 la050118 


par-day* If loO studant-toachora t^ore admitted In this 
colleges it anpaars very aiffic^iit to have even 20 
lessorir. done h;r each 0tiident«teaehar , during a seeaoiu. 
The number of lessone arranged each day by the 11 
re-aalnins colleges out of 14| ranges from 30 to 45* 


Calculating from this it appears that most of the colleges 


ifoulci be In a position to couplet® the prescribed, number 


of lessons within 4 to 6 


monlhs of continuous practice-* 


«te 0 .cMng prograTorae, 




The following table shows tli® number of 
supervisors engaged each-day and the number of student® 
-teachers alloted to them in each periodi- 




No«of iilOeOx 9?Io-.of 

gupervi sors«colleges • I student- 


rirTToxc oll/« G 0 B, 


X 


toachors 


4 .^ 


. 5 
@ 

7 

a 

10 

wnniiiriiinimwi*i 


$ 

z 

1 

z 

I 

z 


1 to 3 
4 to 3 


7 

rjjf 
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part of this table shows that^ axcopt for 
3 collegesI no other college engages all the members 
of the stall for Practice teaching dtirlng a day* It appears 
that 5 colleges allot supervisory work to only lecturers 
Oil cnoir sty,ff w,fiile in the I’ciaaining 9 colleges 
this work is alloted to other mombera of the staff also* 

The aacohd part of the table shows that in 
60^ of the Colleges 8 the number of studenta allotod to 
a supervisor in each periods ranges from 4 to 6* 

Considering that tho lessons are given in prliaary classes 
aiid are different from traditional lessons* the number 
of students allotted to a supervisor In these oollegea 
appears to be Idgh* It would be better if the number 
of students alloted to a supervisors in each period does 
inot Cixcead 3* 


!eacm: 


Lessons: 


The following table Indicatea the types of lessons 
taught in the colleges under study 










TMs tabl® ;lndj.cates tbnt 3.b G colK^'geB out of 
14, all tho pmetice teaching lessons are correlated lessons 
aij.d ail tnooe lessons have crait wrlc in the hesianing* 

T1).uB li.at. ux al.l3( cleans that in those co3.lQg6s other centres 
oi Gort*OiabloJ.i sc'Clety 'BjicI nature-* cxre not teiag utilised 
for teacLlng purposes,, since :Ui Basic educatton it is 
not al'-Pi/s noceasary to begin teaching ad,th.' crafl; aoti^ityj 
the enpbaaio given by these colleges on craft '.rork in the 
heginning of eaoh practice lesson does not appoar reasonable, 
In the renainlhg 8 oollegos some lessons are 
correlated lessons 'riiilo the others are traditional lessons*, 
Fiajifl the questionnaire returns it appears tinit uost of 


these collegc-s hold the vlair that only these lessons* which 
imve craft activity in the beginning * are correlated 
lornsons while the others are traditional lessons* UMs is 


a ulsiinxlerstanding ahd needs to be corrected* It is 
not necessary that every lesson should begin with cruft 
work* fhe work-shop organised by the national institute 
of haoic li’ciucatlon in the year 105d points out the following 
prevalent Kdsimderstandlngs regarding correlation wha.ch 

Eliould be guarded against 

<a) 'That craft, is tho only nedium of correlation 

arid therefore fivery topic of every subject of the 
syllabus siust be correlated with craft activities 


or processes* 

(b) That the perforioaRce of sorae acti.vlty is a 

nsoeaalty for oorrelatlon aHenever a aubjeset is 
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intToduQ®d^ taught, oontinufid or ©van clave lopad 
further* 

c) She sniMiiG of 'jork in a Basic school docs not ad::ilt 

of any scops for ami or rcirlew work or formal 

teaclxUig* 1 



The iollowing table indicates the duration of 
practice leasone at present and the duration of lesssons 
desired by the Principals 



s 

iHo.of 


i 

I Bur 

atic 

m of 

5 

|aollo| 

;es 

|per 

iod 

desii 

:ed* 1 
1 


30 minutes 
36 minutes 
40 sainutas 
so to 60 minutes 


40 to 60 lainuteg 
65 to 60 BiinutGs 
70 to 60 minutes 
100 minutes 


:rho I’oo^^c table shoes that out of 14 colleges 
only in 3 aoXleges the duration of practioo taacning 
periods is 60 to 60 iKlnutes while in the reraalning IX 
aolloges the duration ranges from 30 to 40 iainutesn: 






The desired caratio:. practice teacljii-ig period au 
incdOw,tGu the abovc^ table ^ rauge-ss from 40 lainutes to 

100 vdth dii average or approximately 60 saiiiutes* 

Thus to,a;.„iAj.g irito' Coiislderation the duration of practice 
teac-iiai-ij paxdod dear red it uppoara ttiut in nost of the 
coXlefcoa UiO darawron of period available^ io too shorty 
Tlil.s iuiouralljr’ iuuaus that most of tlio colleges are finding 
it difficult to carry on practiise lessons properly on 
acco;.nit of short duration of periods. I'iiis also indicates 
that due to absence of practising schools of their own® 
tlie colle,are 'wUiatle to adjust the duration of period 
acGorcling to their requirements. 

This study reveals tliat no Basic Training College 
understudy has a practising sciiool attaoxied to it, ijatura- 
***U.y Ic criiatc-.d iiituty drfircultios in tiio proper 
orgiuusation of practice teacliing* The following table shews 
various diffioultios felt by the collegGS in the org&iisa-^ 
of practica teachiiigj- 

TTA 




insufficiency of craft material & other 
equipment* 

Inability of pupil^teachers to follow 


92*9 


d teao' 







T< i,« . MH i „^,„ 1^ 1 1 I, ,„„„ I , W-t» wjLjSj^!|3it£^ ^§j jLa»»«>W^w»«»W»»«^^ 

Longc'r distarice of practising 7 50 

sohools, 

Xnsufficient teaching aids 7 50 

Difficulty in getting co-operation 6 36«7 

froiii looi^l prirofiry schools» 


This table shows that for want of sufficient 
craft iiatorilalj it appears that craft teaching is not 
systematically planned in these primary schools* no 
correlated praotic® teaching is possible unless craft 
teacliing in practising schools is well planned and the 
children are conversant with various processes involved* 
It Isg therefor®} necessary that well equipped practising 
schools should be attached to these colleges. 

The second difficulty wiiich is felt by a® 
many as 13 colleges out of 14 is the inability of pupil- 
-teachers in these colleges to follow th® principles 
of corrolated teachingi» This iSf ofcourscj serious 
because it means that the very aim of training is not 
being fulfilled in these collages* This may b® du@ to 

following reasons 

i) Low academic standard of pupiX-^teachers# 
ii) of interest in the pupil-teachers* 

iil) laek of iMl mone staff BsaMrs to <aB«Hiwnt 






o£ pr^cbi o^tx'fceaQhj-jng 

During th€ iiit6rTriTO the Principals of the 
eollegras wr© of the opinion that on account of absence 
of practising schools they ha4 little scope for 
oxperiiaontationi and they unable to plan the teaching 
according to uiilta^ projects and life activities. The 
schools where practice teacliing is being done do not 
have tiieir activities plaruied for educational purposes 
and tills results in assigning to the student ^teachers 
the teaching mrk sub;l 0 ctwise» This results in farfetched 
and unnatural correlated teaching® which gives to the 
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0 reflatits upoix the nature ol“.gtdtdano« glTan to the 

.deiit-tsachcra in theB© colleges^ 

Otxier difficulties egs insufficiency of teach 
ds tind lack of co-operation by praotising schools aifs 
t of a ¥ery' sexMous nature. Hence no coainents i'kive 



Basic craft and aoimunity living are the main 
planks of Basic Education, The one raises the productive 
efflcioiicy of a person and th© other helps to inculcate 
iii the person right attitude and soolai qualities deairahle 
in a democratic society, m a basic training institution 
the pupil-teachers are expected to develop an understanding 
of tha social objectives of education and the ideal of 
eitlzaiishlp inherent in it, They are expected to 
undoMtMid the funotlonias of a asmocratie suciaty and the 
Ideas of tUsoipline ia e co-operative activity. Jt is, 
therefore, imperative that Basic training Institution 
should be organised as a demooratle society engaged in 
oo*op@ratlve productive work. It means that, " the 
community should produce by its osn labour as much as possible 
of its own food and clothing, and should possesa in itself 
the means for a proper eultural life. It should be 
situated in a rural area and be in elose touch with the 
sorroundlng villages; It should develop into a natural 
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c.ntr« for t.ho life of tte locality and for proerammoo 
of rural rooonatruotlon." i it is obylous that tho eduoa- 

-tioml i 3 ?ogra-,.me, both j>ractioal and thaoretieal, Is 
oxpeatod to datralop out of the activities of tills 
©duGutioiiul Goraiiuuity, por this tsaaoUj It is essoutlal 
that uh 0 coiMOJiiity* living activities should be pi'op^rly 
orcaiaisF?d in a Basie Training Instltution« 

The following table shows the various consQunitjr 
llvins activities organised in the Basie Training Collages* 


Ho*of ooll®gs8 about vrMeh infomation could bo 

obtained 16 * 



Mo.of colleges* 

self Gov«ma®nt 

10 

College Asseahly and prayer 

13 

Safai prograrataoi 

16 

Cultural prograjme# 

15 

P* T* and Games 

16 

lies sing and oootoinig by the pupil-^teaohers 

16 

This table indicates that these 

activities ®.m 

oarriod out in most of the collegeSs Howerj, 3 colleg®® 

have not organised their activities on the 

lines of self- 


Ig iivi»#d for th# .Training of Teachers* miiduitani 

faliiai Saaghi ^fardha, 1962 1 Pag# 9* 














Government« AltHougli their niMlaer is amall, it is not 
desirable sinoe training in selif'^govemtaent has an impor™ 
«6ttant place in Imparting training in democratic living* 
Our next problem is how much time is devoted 


to these activities, 

table 

This is indicated in the following 

TW- H0^,3S 

1 

Ifo*Qf colleges, | 

1 ..M-mrmm. . nr ■ r-i-n -. -r- -J, _i. 

Tim® devoted during a v®ek« 

1 

1/2 hour 

3 

3 to 4 hours* 

10 

6 to 10 hours* 

Pa 

14 and 17 hours* 


|Prom the table it is seen that moat of the 
oollegee devote 1 hour to Xi hour each day to the 
community living activities. If we consider the routine 
activities such as food preparation, safal| assembly 
etc, it appears that about 3 hours per day would be 
necessary to do them properly, leaking this into oonsldera** 
-tion, the time devoted to these activities appears to 
be shorts Ws indioat as that the activities ar® not 
carried out properly in the colleges* 

.qoii^^nity .g ferviTCC .aitivimtCls^ 

%t is being increasingly reaUfed that basio 
trainihg' ihstltutiow should $®®k ©very possibl© opportunity 


















ind 




oollegea to have organised 


ssoitegea also carried out similar 


camps < 


Bata oalleoted In this respect indicates that 
no Basic Training Oolleg® has organised social education 
Classes, since basic training institutions have th® 
responsibility of training their student**t®ach0rg in tl» 
l®ader«tghlp toT social aducatlonj it is incunbent upon 
them to acquaint the student**teachers in the various 
methods ot social education* one of the most eotaiBon ni®ans 
of social education is the organisation of such classes. 
It 't^ould be better if these classes are organised by the 


I Ho*of articles in th® 


la.s 


0 









into oonsldsration the list of artloXea preserlbed in the 
Guide-book supplied to the Piinolpala of the eollegea, the 
number of artiolas kept In the atuseun by the 8 ooUoges 
does not appear very aatlsfaotory. However, their attempt 

in tills direction is creditaljls* 

d).., 

©chibltions play an Important role In acquain-* 

^‘ting the conuannity vitb th© mvk oarried out in the Basic 
training Institutions* it also helps to tK^roro school 
and community relations* Bine® th© Basic Training Colleges 
do not lia¥e an appreciable ataount of produetioiii they can 
not be expected to arrange exhibitions of articles produced, 
by them* However^ the data collected in tills respect 
indicate that out of th© 16 colleges 6 colleges had arranged 
©xhibition during the Basic Education WeeB; in the month 
of January^ 1961* 

The concepts of Basic Education are growing and 
changing rapidly* There ar® many problems in Basic 
Education for which satisfactory aolutioh has to b® eyolyad* 
It i® dimcult to expect of a pritaary school teacher 
to solve th®si prcbleiai without some kind of educational 
guldwice* Sine® Basic Education has been accepted as the 
national pattern of education! it is iacuiabent upon basic 
training institutloni te prevlde effective leadership In 





durlBg tiM last sisslon, Uh® nuaber of eonferonoea 
ranged from 1 to 3 in different colleges, it is creditable 
on tbeir part to maltc an attempt In this direction inspita 
of multifarious agtivitiea obXlgatorjr to them,, 

On the 'whole it appears that the organisation 



also* In answer to the fiestton on this toplojii principals 
out of th® I6j|indicate that they^ do not hare enough ti®e 









la from th® data, dilating to the crafts presorlhed 

and taught In th® Basic Training ooXlegas It is indicated 
that hy maldng spinning and wearing conpuisory^ without 
considering the geographical conditions^ this araft has 
bocom® truncated in ssiost of th© colleges* This has also 
disallowed the student-teachers their right of selection 
according to their aptitudes and interests^ Therefor# 

It is suggested that (a) no craft should h© mad® compulsory 
and th® collec®!^ Should be allowed to select the craft 
according to their geographical conditions and local needs 
(b) and secondly 9 no craft should be imposed upon the 
pupil-teachers and they should be allowed to select th© 
craft according to their aptitudes and interests* 

Considering from administratlv® and organ! sa** 
-tional point of view It will be better if different 
crafts are selected by different colleges of an Bduoationai 
Division* DooJcing to th® number of colleges in various 
divisioni this will laean that about 3 to 4 different 
crafts will b® taught in a division* This will give fairly 
a good opportunity to th® student -teachers for selection 
of crafts according to their aptitudas and interests* 

This will also help to train teachers in a variety of 
amftsiwhieh will ultimately help to introduce a number 

of craft a I in the l^sic SchoolSi 

ft will be better if at th® time ef selection 






Of student-teaohars for training tiratr prefarenoos for the 
crafta are known and they are sent for training to the 

dollegas wb.®r® thos^ oratts are available* 5!his will go 
along xfay in the formation of favourable attitude towards 
the oraft worit and in mitigating any other unfavourable 
attitude towards oraft activity* 

2* Since expectation of sufficient efficiency in 

3 crafts within a period of i year is difficult to attain 
and since Basic education necessarily aims at maldng the 
teacher skilled craftsman^ it is suggested that only 1 
craft along with X. or 2 subsidiary crafts should be taught* 
Subsidiary crafts prescribed should be subsidiary in the 
real sense of the term# It is also suggested tiiat the 
period of training should be raised to 2 years, 

3« It is seen that the standards of attainment 

proscribed in crafts and attained by the student-^tcachers 
is low* Therefore it is suggested that th® target of 
work prescribed and attained should be sufficiently raised. 
The Revised syllabus for the training of teachers published 
by th® mnduatanl TaHffii Sangii can be of great help in 
this respect, 

4* Itom the findings of the present study it is 

s#®n that the time alloted for craft work is insufficient 
in m 0 t of th« colXegQs^ Hence it is suggested that atiaast 
2 hours and 30 ainutes should b® devoted for craft teaching* 
Th@ b#st arranghmont will be to divide this time into 2 
periods of 1 hour U minutes duration &mh to b© taken at 
different ti.me of th® day# 
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5. The data oolleotsd in respeot of professional 
sal 340 Gt .3 indicate that the scope of the subjects is 
too "Jld© to be covered mthlia a year and they are too 
ucado.iio Aor the student-teachers i/fho are being prepared 
for the Basic priraary aclioals. Therefor© it is suggested 
that an expert committee for the revision of th© curriculum 
should be appointed* This committee would do well to tak® 
4.nto consideration the suggestions given by the Principals 
regarding the Professional-subjects, jt will not be out 

of place to mention her© that great help can, be available 
from the Hevised syllabus for trairilng of teachers, published 
by the lan'lustanl Tallmi Sangh,' 

6, At present the methods of teaching adopted in 
the colleges under study are not much different from the 
traditional training colleges* If it is desired that the 
student-teachers should teach through activities and craft 
work, it is necessary that these colleges should also 
malte every attempt to teach through craft work, activities, 
difieusaiohs and projects* Unless this is done there is 
littl® hope that the student-teachers coming out of these 
colleges would follow the activity saetiiods of teaching* 




Tor these problems it is suggested (a) that 
oae Pructisins sohool should ba attaohed to every Basic 
Training college, it -gould be an ideal oonditiou if 
tiigj Practiaiiig school Is a residential sohooli and (h> 

:t.t ;s.B suggested that the work of the Practising school 
slioi'ld 03 T-rall planned accord3.ng to projects and activities 
relAttiiig to various life situations,. <?he student-tcachets 
s.tAoa,l-A oe ullotsd the practice teacMjig work according 
to pro.iecws ai%d activities arid not ■ according to subjects* 


liTls %‘/lU ,iielp to a great extent In giving a correct idea 
of correlated teaching to the student-teachers* 

0^ The aim of prescribing practice teacMng work 

is to giv© to the student-teacher an idea of actual 
teacjrLng work in the schools, Ibis also alms at giving 
an idea of the organisational work that the teacher has 
to do in th© school. Therefor© instead of prescribing 

the s/llahus for Practice teaciiing in the traditional 

ful 

it would be help/if it is prescribed in the'^^. 


laarmer of work in practising schools prescribed for student- 


teachers i» the i^iadms Basic Training Schools. *■ 

9* ftm study in respect of eoaannity living 

aotiviti'a'S reveals that they ar® not being properly orga- 
-iiiaed# Th# main reason for this appears to b® the short 
duration of tlm® at the disposal of the colltges* 


m qunt#d In tnral Teacher 

training of wal whooi teachers^ »®c© 




KQOping in vieii ths time factor^ the following 
suggestions based on tbs time table and syllalsuses of 
Bombay and Ifedraa as?® given belowi 

Th# eomsannity work should be organised under 
the squad system and fitted into daily routine* On® 
teachor guide should be attached to ©aoh squad. This 
guide will not only supervis® the work of the squad but 
also help in the work alloted to the squad. The following 
4 squads will generally be required* 

i) Squad for Sanitatioui care of buildings and 
compound* 

ii) Squad for preparation of food and kitchen work* 
lil) Squad for kitchen gardening, 

iv) Squad for social servic®. 

The work of the squads should b® well distributed 
and an attempt should be made to fiac the target of work 
expected from each squad* It is also essential that the 
squads should be very dear about the nature and motiiod 
of work alloted to them* Attempt should be mad® to see 
that all the student^teachera of a squad help lu the work 
of the squad,- H«cord of the work of the squads and the 
individual students should be maintained reg^ilarly, student^ 
^teachers who are found to shirk the responsibility should 
not be given the advantage of the, rights acourlng from the 
cowmity living and proper steps, as desired by th® 

'Should .'be^tiken against ,lt is also wry, , 

...entlal that the sol. respohSlMUty of doing th. aoW*>itjr 
wolk .hould tm. TOtrMtad to tW studwt-toaoher. ^tb th. 





least possiMe adifiiJ.ilstsati'O'e liitorference and tliey should 
be allo-'.'i^d to la am tha advantages and drawbaaks of 
deraoc 2 ?at:lc comimity living, fh® aim of organisation 
of aotivities should be to give to the student- 

understaaidiiig of th® advantages of self- 
roli®ic®i unbiased critical thinking * social out-look 
and socially useful productive work in a democmtic 

societye 

'jhe most suitable time in the aosning for 
these activities would b© from 6,30 A*M. to 6,30 A*M, 

The work of the different activities should be allotcd 
on a fortnightly basis to different groups. As M far 
as the work of first 3 squads Is concerned, its soop® 

TOd natuM is «“P^ ***“ 

follo^rtng may » presorted. 

AS far posalbl® the students doing practic® 

teaoSJlng stowld M inatodad in ths social SfiTVioc squad. 
SOB® studants In tM.s squad should ba alloted the vork 
looking after the social work oi the oomunity such 
1 looking a«er the sick and care of live-stock within 
tne preBlsdd and the rsBalnins should visit the hoBSS of 

teaching and talk with tb® parents 








kitohen work and food praparatiojXj and th& rest siiould 
have a free tlnj® games and recreation* In the night 
froM 8a00 Fj4* to 10*00 p*M,, gome sti^emta of the social 
service should go to teach adiat classes, Rest of the 
students should be engaged in their study* 

For the organisation of social servica in the 
villages, one village should he selected hy each Basie 
Training college* on every Saturday a batch of 2S 
students should go there for social service* This aervio® 
should include study of economic prohlems, reclamation 
of waste land| improvement of Irrigation facilities* 
Construction of urinalsj latrines and hathrooms,, Improving 
inter ooramunal friendliness, formation of youth league®, 
IJhajan mandals, Dramatic clubs and the like. The items 
of social service selected should be such which will help 
to develop the socio-economic condition of the villages* 

What is important in this respect is that the work of the 
squad should be well planned for 4 weeks* Every student 
of the squad should Itnow his responsibility. It is also 
necessary to insist that the work alloted to a squad 
should b# finished properly within the alloted tin®, Th« 
work of the squad siwuld be evaluated on th© basis of its 

utility to the village coirounity* 

fox laaking the college the culturali social and 

•duoatlonal wnt™ it I® sagg^sted that awry fortnight 
on avmdays a amll roltnral and woraational fuaetlona should 
M organisedi, Ih*s* funotlons may iaolud* foUc-danee, 




ii.d sliovLitd, orgsjiis© corAffeiCSno^s of "tiio 

ti3iii,oiier3 Slid tiio pa.i'eiits during Busic Education ¥O 0 is;« 


persons of the locality to participate In tha various 
functions of the college* 

fov expansion of educational knowledge jit is 
sui,gested that every Basic spraining College should hold 
local touchers* conferences and seminars during Basic 
Education weak for 2 or 3 daysj to discuss the pedogogioal 
and educational prohloms facing the teachers* It would 
ho better if from tinje to time some literature on th® 
practice of Basic Education is prepared and distributed 
' V thos® colleges among the teachers of the locality 






. 

This study of tm Basia Training Colleges In 
the ■'laliakoghal region inclioates that these oolleges have 
hmn situated at unsuitable plaoeg and have unsiUtable 
mid inadequate buildings with fm physical and material 
facilities^ They also have a staff not properly trained 
In Basic Education, Besides tMs they have been burdened 
w.th an extensive and aaadoMic curri-culua* There la an 
urgent need of Improving the physical and material 
facilities available to them and also to give them right 
type of staff members,> But more Important than this is to 
change the whole aim according to <bhtch th© curriculum 
has bisen organised. It has been organised to give to 
th® student-teachers a high academic standard at the cost 
of craft# iuay one will become sceptical about th© 
utility of such a curric’Alum for the teachers who art 
being trained for primary schools where greater emphasis 
on general education through craft and life activities 
has to be given, Oonsidering also from a practical point 
of view teachers of high professional qualifications um 
not necessarily required as much as the teachers who can 
understand and give sympathetic and loving care to young 
children and can impart education through various life 
activities, gahir Hussain Oommitte® was correct in eBtlma- 
,»ting the nature and scope of teacher training for Basic 
schools when it submitted its report to »hatm Gandhi# 

It remarked that, fo as the training period of thes® 



who should ba of serving the ooimmmity and 

aaxiotiB to J-ielp tlw coiring generation to raalls©' and 
lunioratansi tit® standard of values impHoit tn tills 
©ducvitiuiuil sc2iieaie,« 1 This appears to be the right 
alii with %r’dch the ourHoulum ought to he prepared, 
Hoi'Wrer, tiiis study reveals that th© main 
asp^^ots of training namely shill in crafts and social 
and rii 4 =>ntal orientation have not received sufficient 
attoiftion In the itosic Training Colleges, Beason for sue] 


a state of affairs* apart, from other things* appears 
to to th© Bliort duration of training period* Considering 
th« nature suid scops of professional subjects* th© 
erapimsis oxpeoted on oraffc and community worh along with 
thf! practice-teaching* it appears that too imoh has been 






thorolUil 


111 ei'afbs arid othe^r aspects of training 0 


Sora« of th« veiBVimt extracts from the findings and r©so» 
-lutions of those poni’ercncss are reproduced belows* 


Insplte of the urgent need for iiiore trained 
teachers I the duration of the training course 
shoulcl not b© limited* i-jhen students begin 
the course at about 18 years of ago, a t^w 
year period is insufficient for their needs. 
The school day is Qvercrowd,ed idth activities| 
and they have no time to thlnlt over the 
activities ,«.*.»* '*. 


(Heport of the 5th All India Basic 
T'Iducation Conference* 1949, perianaick@npalayaii| 
Coimbatore I South In»a*) 


^ This conference urges .«« that every possible 
effort should be made by all training agencies 
both Governraent and non-Govermnent to Improy® 
the quality of the training liaparted.,* This 
cannot be done for the great madority of our 
student a in less than tw years of training, 
and the course provided in the training school 
should in no case be sliorter than this*” 


CEeport of the 6th All India ^sic aduoation 
Conference I 1950, ^iguli Orissa.) 

« This period of 
than 2 years,.* and in 
conuauuity. and of such craft activities as 

gardening and agriculture oontr® 

integral part of ■^Sacher-educatlon, the centre 

should vrork through out the year,.,.* 


^H@'Dort of the ?th All India Basic * 

CoiweS. aevagraa, Wteuary S8 to »roh S, 1S81) 

1» Tfifflf of tte fltiaings of the studF, eipeht 
opl.don and the raeo^udatlone of the tafloue co-ittee. 

and oonforonoes ft le suggested thutt 

i) an attempt should ha made to looate as «iany 

aasio irainlng OoUegea as poaaihie in the rural 




ii) the 3a£3lo draining Collf^gea should be provided 

irlth suitable and adequate college and Hesidautial 
buildings f-rlth adequate equipment ,ln the forra 
of craft raaterials Irmdj farms g appUmices^ 
library boodsj teaching aids etc| 
ill) the Basic ^Training colleges should be provided 
tclth skilled araftS"»merL on their staff and the 
teaching of crafts should be entrusted to themj 
iv) the met-hod of scslection of cinididates should b® 
improved and the Principals of the colleges 
should be given sufficient authority in the 
selection 5 

v) only matriculate candidates should be admitted 
in these colleges| 

Vi) for non**raatricuJ.ato candidates separate syllabus; 
xd.th a separate duration of training period 
should be provided in a separate training insti*# 
^i^tutlonj and both matric and non-matric student® 
should not be mixed up in one institution as 
at present 5 

vii) the colleges and the students should h& given 
adequate choice In the selection of craft®| 
vili) the craft T.rQrk| In its theoretical as well as 

practical aspects should be given a good weight** 
**iag® at the time of assessment | and greater 
emphasis should be placed on, th© standard of 
attainment in craftsj 




lx) 

X) 

xi) 

xli) 
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gi*^3atcr aKiQUiii: of lias shoalsi bo devoted to 
craft-'sorii than IiiLlkar to has bosii devoted j 
along with safficlGiit gromiding in craft ^ the 
studoiit^tdachcr should bo onoouragod to study 
relovant literature on tli® emft to find out 
its sdaoatiojaal potentialitiesj 
a eoRmbtee shoiUd bo appointed to revise the 
cuMlculuia in view of the suggestions given by 
the prinoipaXs^ 

an attempt should be uiade to adopt the activity 
D20t}.iod3 of teaching such as project^ unitj 
work-shop^ discussion etc# iai the colleges j 
By adopting the?so aethods of teaci-nng the pupil- 
teaoher will be able to get a batter idea 


regarding correlated teaching| 
xiii) every Basic training college should ’be provided 
with a wall equipped practising school and th© 
practice teaching should be done according to 
projects euid life activities oiid not according 
to subjeotsi 

xiv) an attempt should also be aad© to task® the 

student-^teachers eonversal^t with organisational 
work that they would be expected to do in their 


XV) 

rvi) 


schools I 

th® deaioeratic comwiity living activities should 


be orgui-nlscd us per suggestions given? 

the inspection atid supervision of all the Basic 









bo ontruiitfid to thB Post craclitAt© Basic Training 
College situated in tlio division* Tfrls irf-ll 
help tf’j raisa the standard of the training 
lipa’J^.’tod in thaso collagen; 


tho period of Basic Traiairig should he extended 
to S years I and 

tjie p’.L'esent training prograitime should he viewed 


as the ernergency teacher training prograiMi© 
lyflilch should continue for as short a tliae as 


passible# A syllabus in professional subjects 
should ba prepared on the lines of the syllabus 
prepared and published by the i^.nistry of 
Mucation gnd Scientific Hesearch| Governtnent 
of Xn^iiaj Delhi, for eiaergency teacher training* 
Tids ’vdll give atleast 9 months to give grounding 
jtM craft ’, uorh and to inculcate proper social 
and mental attitude in the teachers* 


As soon as the emergency endSj the teachers 
trained during tMs period should be called back 
and should be given intensive training in crafts 
and theoretical subjects for one session more* 

Tlds .kind of training programme will not only raise 
the efficiency of teachera but also it %fill help 
to provide sufficient teachers for expanding 
primary education at present* 



^ ^ ift*{|l ^ ^ 


1# 


1 ^ 
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Shri A«D« Blgwekeri 

Graduate Basic ‘draining College^ 


TOs 


1!h0 Principal^ 

Basie Tralnliig College 



Boar Sir, 


AS a part fulfilmotit of my Master of Fdueation 
Coarse, 1 have selected a problem '* a study of organisation 
of Basic Training Colleges in the Mabakosiial regloii,** 

Being a student of Basic Education, i am interested in 
the ^ study of new projects la the field of Basic Education, 
Basic Training College is a new type of institution as far 
as Mahakoshal region is concerned and i fael that this 
la the proper time to take stock of tho position. This 
is an humble effort and it need hardly be said that without 
your wholehearted co*?* op ©ration and goodxirili, nothing 
substantial can be acMeved, 

Hence i have to request you to fill In the attached 
questionnaire giving your free and frank opinion in the 
matter, in addition, your wise suggestions and unreserved 
comments will be gratefully accepted and incorporated 
in the work. Your opinion will be KEPT BTRICTLI .COMKLDBimL 
and will be used only for the purpose of aeducting 
conclusions, Upon the correctness and sincerity of your 
responses will depend the validity of my conclusions. 

The questionnaire, no doubt, tfill take some of 
your valuable time but I am sure you will be kind enough 
to spar® it and help me in ray field of research, I will 
feel much obliged if the questionnaire is completed and 
returned to m© within a fortnight. 

Along with the questionnaire I am sending 
separate parts of the questionnair® especially marked for 
different lectures, I would request you to be kini 
enough to get these questionnaires filled in by them and 
returned to me along with the questionnaire sent to you. 

Ko postage stamps are to be affixed by you* 

Apologising for troubling you and thanking you 
in anticipation. 

Yours sincerely, 


Khandwa the 
17th August,. 1961, 




A of organisation of B«sio Training 

ad 


The probable answers to most of the questions 
have been pr 
.. ondln 

Please put a oheck mark ( ) on the item/s which 

you t'i-dnk is/are correct. For some questions blank spaces 
have been provided where you are requested to write your 
own answers® 


Village 


Town City Post office Talisil District 


Hamee of districts served by the | 

I 

institution^ K 











( 2 ) 


the roomg 


i) Ito® oi* rooiBs used 
for craft work® 
ii) Tf/hether these rooMS 
are suitable and 
adequate ? 

Hi) Whether the building 
has separate rooms for 

?«. Has the building separate 


8® i) Has the institutions 
practising school of 
its own f 


(a) sufficiently big* 

(b) iiell ventilated® 

(c) convenient* 

Cd) in proper repairs 
Ce) equipped with sufficient 
furniture * 

Kos* 

Yes/Io 

(a) Spinning 
Cb) Carding 
Co) weaving 

(d) any other craft 
C®) Observation hall 
(b) Library room 
Cc) Heading Room 

(d) scioace Laboratory 

(e) Husaum Hall 
^es/Ho 


ii) If not then# how is 







IJ'OS® 


13) 

iv) No«of Claeses in th® 
piractislng so3iool 

v) tlbat is the cU stance Mi lea BMrlongs Xards 

of th© practising 
scIiooX building from 
th® main building 7 

9» Is tile Institution 
residential 7 

10® i) Has the institution 
its own or x^nted 
hostel building ? 
ii) If rented^ 'wiiat Is 
the rent per month 

11* Ho<.of Hostel buildings* Kos* Bistanc©# 

If there are more than ■ •••'■. 
one hostel buildings Mndly 
give the distance between 
these buildings* 

12* (1) Do you feel any les/Ho 

administrative 
difficulty in the maim** 

-gement of more than 
on© hostel f 

<ii) Mention two ma;ior 1) 

dimcultles felt 
by you* 

13* So*of inmat#® In the hoSteX Hos* 





14® 




(4) 

lo.of rooms in tli© hostel 
hnilding or buildings, 

15® T:]ii©tiiGr the rooms In the 
hostel building ars 

16« Has the institution 
staff quarters, 

17® i'liO® of -play grounds in 
the, institution, 

Total area of the play 
gromcis. 


Io@, 

a) adequate 

b) convenient 

c) Healthy 
Hos* 

Hos, 

___ .,50® feet. 


18® ¥i.iat in your opinion should 
be the optimuna requirement 
of a Basic Training College 
in respect of the followingt 

a) Class rooms 

b) Craft rooms 
g) Other rooms 

ii) 

1* yha’t is the number of 
staff members ? 

2® tlhetlisr the no*of present 
staff members is adequate 1 

3, Please give your staff list In the follcwii^ tablet* 

otiic'r j(T@aoMngl'lfe^M‘rjg'' ’'’“ 
■ ■ .^J^xperien-^ltxperience in 


No, of rooms Siae® 

purpose for rMch required Ko« 
No® of rooms Sia®» 

NOS® 

tBn/m 


m 

No 


lame 






















C6) 

2, Quali-ficatiom of pupil teaohsrs ffos* 
1 ) Pre-Univorsiity 

ii) T.jatriculatf? (old 3 Yrs 


course) 

ill) Figher Secondary 
Iv) 'J'wo-yearEs matriculates 
¥) Fon-matrlculates* 

3« Mention the number of pupil 
teaciiors having teachijig 
experience of 
i) Kore than il 6 years, 
ii) 3 to S years, 

iii) 1 to 3 years, 

iv) than one year 

v) So experience, 

4, T'JJiat is the average age of 
pupil teacher ? 

6, do you prefer as a 

trainee ? 


Hos, 


years, 

a) Matriculate (old 3 yrs 
Course) 

b) II|gher Secondary, 

C) Two years matriculate 

d) !fon matriculate, 

e) IWesh matriculate 

f) Matriculate with less 
than S years teaching 
experience, 

g) lon^matrieulat® with 
sore than 6 years 
teaching experienc©. 




C7) 

Q^: tHiat is the criterion of 
gelectlng 

a) Fresh candidatesi | Hen 

I 

I ■ 

I Women 

b) Teacher candidates, 

■lAJiy-^ I^aM^teaQMnE; alds^ 

1, Mention the number of books in tea, 
the library on® 
i) Education 
ii) craft 
lii) Other books* 

3* Mention the names of periodicals 1* _2* 


3« Mention the names of news** 
papers subscribed* 


4* Mention the nimber of 
i) Roll up Black boards 
ii) Globes and maps 
ill) Models 

iv) Charts and graphs* 

6* 1)0 you possess any science 

equipment ? 

6, Hoi-r such woney have you spent on te* 
buying th@ science equipment 
sine® th® establishment of the 
institution f 



Hos» 


fog/lo 




(9) 

7 ® M© 2 ition the names of experiment a 1 , 2 ^ 

performed hj the students during 3 ^ 4 , 

this session* 5 ^ 

3 * Mention the teaoMng aids in the a) Bulletiori Boards* 
ins fcltution* h) still pictures and 

‘ picture files 

c) Specimen and models, 

d) Slides and slide 
projscfcor^ 

©) Magic lantern® 

f) Film strip and film 
projector* 

g) fape recorder. 

h) Radio* 

9* Mention total allotment for fe. M.P. 

library science the institution 
was established, 

10* Mention the allotment for lib'« te* I.P. 

-rary during this session, 

1 , Mention the number of students Karnes of crafts Ko.of 

students, 

offering TOrioue crafts* 1 . 

2 . 

3 * 

4, 

2* Mention the number of students of allied ^o*of 

offering irarious allied crafts 1 * 

3 , 

4* 




(9) 

3 ^ Heat ion 3 o rafts in order of 1, 
merit wliich^ in your opimong 3„ 
are best suited for the 3 

^ .,1 .. ,. ■■ . 

institution* 

4, Bo you feel it neoessary to les/io 
prescribe allied crafts also ? 

6@ If yeSg 'kindly mention 3 1* 

allied crafts in order of 2» 

merit wiiich in your opinion 3, 
are bast suited for the iast, 

6, Have you enough craft material Xes/lto 
for teaoiiing spinning and 
weaving as a basic craft t 

7* lave you enough raw material for Yes/Mo 
teaching spinning and weaving ? 

8* How much money have ^'ou spent on ife* H.P, 

hying the craft material since 
the establishment of the 
Institution f 

9. Mention the allotment for craft Fis* leP* 

and material for the current 

session* 

10,. Hw much cotton has been used Mds, Seers, 

sine® beginning of the present 


session 7 

11* What is th# total production of 
■ -1) Yarn 
11) Oloth 


hank.s« 

yards. 




ili) -4Q.y ot;iie:r b©sities 

clotii sine® th® 'b®ginjal,ng of 
tMs session ? 


Barnes of 
articles 


lo^of articles 


12«. If gardening and agriculture 
BujEd prescriljeci as a crafty 

kliwlXy supply tile following 
inforiaatloaiwt- 

a) Total area of land under , _ acres. 

cultivation. 

b) Total expenditure on agri- Rj, 

-culture ending last 
financial session* 

c) Total income from agriculture K, B,P, 

produce ending last 

financial year* 

d) i) f’Haat type of irrigation 1. Canal a, Veil 3. Tank 

facility is available ? 4* Any other 

li) Are these facilities Y®s/Bo 

adequate during summer ? 

®) i) Mention the number of Hos* 
live--stock in the 
institution* 


11) Is tills'number adequate *t Y®s/lfo 
f) vhethor th® farm equipment Yes/llo 
is adequate f 




Yes/Ho 


( 11 ) 

138 l>o you have satlsfaetovy 

arz’angement Sot stoclcing craft 
aad raw material ? 

14« Do you have satisfactory arrange* Yea/lfo 
for etockiiig finished 
articles ? 

16« in zraat way are the finished a) 3y selling to pupil 
articles disposed of ? teachers, 

b> 3y using for the 
institution 

c) By selling to the 
public, 

d) my other means, 

16, i) Do you find it difficult to Yos/No 
dispose of the finished 
artlclea ? 

il) If you have difficulty, a) Higher cost of 

kindly mention whether the articles 

difficulty is because of b) inferior quality of 

articles 

e) Absence of demand for 
the articles 


17, How do you make finished 
articles of the institution 
known to public ? 



d) ihiy other reason. 

a) through a sales room, 

b) through a show room, 

c) Through an ea:hlbition 

room, 

Y@s/I0 




(13) 

ii) AvQ the recoi-as maintalnaa 
regularly properly ? 
■gjirrlculttm . 

1. 1) no yoa follow tte tlnotabie 

presorlboa in th.. euiae- 


les/iio 


3fes/®o 


ys 

a 0 


3* 


book supplied to you 2 
ii) If not 5 kindly send a copy 
of your daily time-table* 
Mention the n'omber of periods 
per week per teacher* 


llhafc is the raethod adopted for 

tedcLdng t;he prescrlbad subjects 
in the institutIon ? 


Giving notes* 

b) hectare and 

c) Question and 
<t) Correlation. 


4* 


5* 


daift t,iiG prescribed subjects m 
order of difficulty experienced 
by Liie pupil-teachers in under— 
-•standing tiiGm* 

Take 3 subjects ^Mch are found 
to be very difficult and mention 
the topics uMeh you feel should 
be eliminated. 


®) iny other method* 



Narass of 
subjects. 




Topics 


6, 


2, 


Considering that justice should be 
done in teaching all prescribed 
subjects, is It possible, in your 



les/io 


opinion, to eowplete an the 


prescribed topics iritMn one year t 





(13) 


If you feel that one ya^j* 
sumcient to complete the course 
TiJiat raaeaies do you suggest ? 


®-) Shorten the pi’escrlhed 
aniabus, 

h) Increasing the period 
of training 
d) iny other* 


8. 30 m thlnlc that tte present yea/go 

scadO’fiZc standard of pupil»« 
imehoTs who a« selaetad for 
tratnlnj;, is adaijuate enough to 
carry on ’die work prescribed 
in the present syllabus ? 

9. 1) If not, ,,hat «„4iee Including content 

suggest to improve the standard aubjccts in the 

Of pupil teachers* 

syllabus. 

b) Selection of better 
qualified teachers* 

0) Increasing the period 
of training* 
d) Any other* 

ii) Mention the content subjects i* 2 

that you would like to include 3. 4 ,"** 

in the syllabus, * 

ill) Mention the duration of training loars, 

porlod that you think to be best 
suited. 


t* How many period® ar® allotted for ho«, 


craft work ptr d®y f 




(14) 

a. mat U tha auration 

P®3:*iod» ? 




4 


B 


3. I'Aat is opiji3,o]n regarding 

ti«« allotted ">«®. 

^ e^'ait x/ork bWt ^i 
in tiifs ■'^?iide®.hnAV / 4. Is less 

ofuae*.book suppii,:.(i to va„ « 

Doriod for oi-aft writ ? ---- minutes. 

Mention tiio dimeulties ftrt , 

tue ssacrjiag of oraft, aioomodatlon. 

*>) Insufficiont craft and 

3^aw material 
Lack of timely Mpairs 
ftnd ^‘eplaoement of 


cpaft material. 

<3) Unsuitable time-tabl^, 
®) Indifferent attitude 
oi pupiiwtoacher. 
Absence of (|ualified 
and trained draft 


Instructor* 


g . g) Any other. 

• 1) Do tlio pupil.teachcrs attain fts/fc, 

proiielency in craft as 

P^eserihed in the syllabus ? 

3-i) If yes® how do you deteriaine 
it ? 


7 . 


Do tile pupil teaehers attain 


proficisucy in allied cra^ft as 
prescribed in the Syllabus ? 




Do yoia. i'eel It desirable to fix Yes/Mo^ 
definite target for out put in 


craft work ? 



Mention the number of lessons done 
by tile puplX-^teaeliers per session. 


Mos,, 


Total number of practice teaching Ifos, 


lessons por daj* 

Mexitlori the number of ■ supervisors Ilos® 


enga^od per day* 


What is the nimber of students Hos, 

allotted to ©aeh supervisor In on® 
period* 

Mention the number of periods Mos* 

aliobted to each supervisor per day* 

1) Hiiat Is the number of primary Ho 3 * 

schools used for practice 
teaching f 

11) Mention the number of classes Hos* 

in these schools. 


iii) Men'blon th® number of classes 
used for practice teaching* 
i) 00 the pupil teachers prepare 
lesson plan for each lesson 
given, 

ii) the lesson plans ar® 

' ' discussed and g-uidance given 
prior to teaching'? 


Ilos, 


Yes/Mo 


Yes/MO 




minutes9 


{ 16 ) 

i) Is the duration of period 
allotted for guidance ? 
ii) ^#iat Is the nature of guidance 1 a) Individual discussion* 

b) Group discussion,, 
o) Written suggestion 
vritJnout discussion* 
d) Any other* 

9* WLother ever/ practice teaciiing Yes/Ho 
lesson is a correlated lesson ? 

10* Whether each period of practice Yes/lo 
teaciiing lias craft vork in the 
beginning ? 

11* Do the pupil teachers have sufficient Xes/Ho 
. skill in craft to carry on 


correlated teaching ? 

12* 1) What is the duration of a 
practlee-,teaching period 1* 
ii) Do you find the duration 
sufficient for correlated 


minutes* 


Xes/Ho 


teaching 7 

ill) What should be the duration 
of a practice«»teachlng 


minutes 


' period 7 

13* i) Mention the average number 

of demonstration lessons given 


par session* ■ 

ii) B«ffionstration lessons are 
given by 


a) primary school teachera* 

b) I,®cturers of th© 


imtitut®* 




a?) 

11 i) Mtotioi), the nuaber oj' 

toftonstration lessons given 
during tills session by 

a) Primary school teachers 

b) Lecturers of the 
institute® 

14® mxxhlon the number of criticism los, 
lessons given by each pupil teacher 
during per session, 

15, if'lhat are the difficulties experi- Difficulty in getting 
-.enced by you in practice co-operation from local 

teaching ? primary schools, 

b) Longer distance of 
practising schools, 

G) Insufficiency of craft 
material and other 
equlpiaent in prac- 
-tising schools, 

d) Difficulty in planning of 
Correlated lessons. 

e) Insufficient teaching 
aids, 

f) inability of pupil 
teachers to follow 
principles of eorrela- 
-ted teaching, 

g> my other. 




( 18 ) 


frr:rriii-:l-7 I;!'-!.:-' 


.1.1 '•.. * i 


U i) Do 70U follow thp. daily 
routin«=! prescribed in the 



Ybb/Ho 


guide hook supplied to you ? 
li) If Hotj ploaae mention your 
daily routine, 

2« J?ame the activities organised in a) Self-Governraent, 

your instxi<m;iaji during a session b) school assembly ^ prayer 

e) Safai prograiUMea, 

d) Cultural programmes^ 

®) Publication of th@ 
college KiEgaaine, 

f) Village uplift 
activities, 

g) and games, 

h) Arrangement of messing 
and cooking by the 
pupil teachers, 

I 

1) Any other, 

8. Mention the reUelous, national ReUgloua Rational social 

and, social functions organised l, 
in your institutions during th@ 2, 
laat session, 3, 

*1* i) Did you organise social. Yes/Ho 


Welfare camp or eaaps ? 

11) If yeSj please give the Ifo, 

MOm & the dumtion of the 



camps org»iia®d last year. 


b. 




V*®'/ 


ill) Mentiott the ntnabejp of pupil 

ttachors i^ho participated in 

th© camps# 

Bjs, 

Sa i) Do you organise social 

education classes ? 

yes/Ko 

li) Mention the number of classes 

run by the institution during 

this session and the method 

of running them. 

IJo. of classes 

6« 1) Do you have a museum in the 

institution ? 

les/Ho 

ii) Mention the approximate no. 

of articles in the museum. 

!I09, 

7# i) Do you exhibit the finished 
products of the college ? 

los/Ho 

ii) Mention the approximate Ho, 
of local persons have 

visited the exhibition during 

the last session or during this 

session. 

IQS, 

8, i) Bo you orgmiis® extension 

yes/Mo 

lecture series in the institution,? 

ii) M®ntion the topics of lectures 

1, 

delivered during this session. 

2. 

3. 

9, i) Do you organist local teacher's 
conference and seminars to 

yes/Ho 

discuss the problems of education t 


Methods. 




tile organisation of coiafflunity 
and other oollege activities ^ 


ii) What is the average amount 
of time spent on these 
activities during a week ? 



Hour s 

Minutes. 



of Kd 


Civilisation and E 


aad i^Jdacatioru, Health, recreation and Edaeation^ 
prlneiplesj of Basic Bducatlon^ Criteria for 
selecting Basic crafts, productive activity as 
centre of educations s^udy of primary and Middle 
school syllabuses of M»P* methods of teaching 
Primary and Middle Behool Syllabuses on th® 


0 

g vm 3 
the cur 
s* Ease, 
pr 
















wi-Utji Pros©! Poatrj} CT^anna^ and i!*ssajry"' 
farioua matlioda of teaohing these aspects and 
wtbal| Critical analytical ( . )# 

]p.^rrstiv*0 C ri-( I-v } j 

Telling meaning ( )l AppreciatlonCT^Fn^^^n 

LyrifialC t-ttk j metltods^ inductive and Beductlv® 
methods of teaching Oramar, Analytical and 
self study suetiiods# 


■p:t.h»tio.£^ Place of taathematlcs in life* imporlanC-® 


Place ox Social studies in life 


mporxance 


(vill) Aiialysis and synthealaj'(lx) laboratory 
and (X) project« 


ral Scienqeiw glace of General science in lifci 
Kk Sd' iaportanc®« 


U Clii) Lecture Demonstratlonj 










I). Planning of taacMng' mrlt for tiif? tfhoie session, 

Ifontessori^ P3?ojGCt™ Dalton- 
ian(inr.:i';.irT,ft;.:i 5 Correlation, Activity ta^thod,. 


organisation. 


0 r. 5 anisation of Basic Seliools- work ^md Gnmica- 
-lum of Basie Scliools- leariyi raonthly and weekly 
planning of various activities* 

Tiiae-table- Basic Schools* ion Basic schools and 
one teaohsr schools tirae table-their methods and 
principles* 

Educational importance^ organisation and management 
of eoGurrlGular activitioa* 

Qualitiess Bights and duties of teacher and 
Head Master* 

school records. 

Self Doveriiment of Schools, 

Defects of examination system and new methods 
of evaluation. 


iii) 


vii) 


Vlii) Disciplinej prise and punishment, 
ix) School Idhyai'y and Museum, 

k) organisation of primary and !€ddle Schools In M#Pi» 

H© 5 ^rements of school building- site^ light 
^^hd vent Hat-ion and cleanliness* 

i) School Buildlngj Tfater supply* Cleanliness^ ■ 
Light* 

11) principles of school equipiaent, 
iii) Diseases* their diagnosis and traatmant* 
ir) standing I sitting and writing postnrt* 
i) organisation and ImportanQ® of muaouaSf BxhlM* 



School and aocioty-thoii? relation 
Bohool asi centre o£ village c 
Co-operative living In schools* 
principles of festive^ recreational and 
cultural nroitrarfflics 
I 

co-xoperatlon of guardians and society for the 
all round development of school# 

Conversion of aon'^haaic schools into haaic 
schools* 


(i) Houssean (il) fjontessori 
(iii) Deuey (Iv) Tagore (v) Gandhi 
(vl) vinoha# 


educational aetivitie 


Development of pre-priiaaryj primary and mlddl# 
school education and teacher-training. 


(a) Outline of pl-an and 


various experiar.nts in Basic Education, 

Comparative study of educational system^ 
organisationj Gurriculumj T@xt-hooks ana other 
11 ir,p*j Bihar and 

Compulsory Bducations social and Adult Plduoatloai 
Devalopmenty Plan ana prohlaras (with special 
raference to 

Development of Primary, Basic, Secondary, mmn 
education and teacher-training programme in ttv®#- 
Year plans of Central Govemraant, 


Development of Education in Iw !I#P» 












and bleeding* Braoturea® 

. 3 av;;iaj Bites,, Snakes» 

' Baromstrs and its usei Insects 
and flies 5 Plant life* .BMildii^ materials* H®at* 
SneTgy^ 

|.„f;\, MooHj phases of raoonj polar 

^^^stnFTuseof folescopso 

^Sl^QQ ..^Po rime^Qt a 

i) Ai? 2 ^aageraent of ventilation apparatus e 

ii) preparation of oxygen 

ill) preparation of nitrogen 

iv) preparation of Carbon-di-oxide, 

v) to examine experiment that plants take cartjon«-di«» 
-oxide and give out oxygen* 

vi) Production of Bacteria in petrldish »* 

vii) Tailing toijprat-aro of sick person every 2 hour^ 

and to record a grax^h*' 

Till) Bandaging 

i3g) to keep a hand in sling 

x) Shoving b:/ experiment that water is a good 
conductor of heat, 

Xi) Eithlbition of energy of steam, 

xii) Construction of Barotaetor ~ 

a) Bottle and coloured water 
h) 

xlli) B's® of all the three types of lever, 
xiv) Weighing of slids In physical and spttog 
balance, 

XV) Ohservation of parts of body of Inserts with 

hand"lens* '* 


^ In many places only th® main Items preseribed have been 
given» 





Basic 

gasic 

Basic 

Basic 

Basic 

Basie 


Tn^lixlng 

frairilns 

Training 

Trainirig 

Training 


College g 
Collegej 
College I 

CollCj^e j 
College j 


Pacii'iaiarhi 

prabbat "•pat t an 

Gbindwara 

Gadarwara 

I^arsingpur 

Clxapara 


c Traiiil 

Basic Training Collegej XiehXi 
c Train! 
c T rain! 

Basic Training Colleges Balaghat 
Basic Training Colleges Barela- 


Basic Training College ^ Janigir 
Basic Training College (For 
Basic Training College ^ 

Basic Training College-s Jaslipus; 


Basie 

Basic 

Basic 

Basle 

Basic 

Basic 

Basic 


Trai3oing 

Training 

Trairiing 

Training 

Training 

Training 

Training 


College» imgri 
College (for ^-foiaen onWt 
Colleges Bcmetara 
College, Kbairagarb. 
GollegCs icankar 
College I £Siopal*"PaiaMai* 













*fei’aiiiin<n iiiffiaiiiww 


MagbadaMvision t 


Basle 0''raiiiins Colloi-^Sj Paebrrtarhl* 
Basic Training ColI'egOjt prabhal^pattan* 
Basle Training Collr-i'Oj Ciihiiidia;ar£u 
Basic Training Collcf^Cj g-adawara* 

Basic Training Collf^.gc, !fars:l.nglipur« 
Basic Training Collo'-Oj Chapara^ 


is ion;- 


Basic Training College^ TlcKH* 
Basic Training College^ Barela» 


9« Basic Training College ^ laii3gir» 

10« Basic Training College 5 iUabikapur-* 

!!♦ Basic Training College^ lashpnrnagar* 


Basic Training College 5 Hfahasaw?md« 

13« Basic Training College^ Saralpall* 

14, Basic Training College^ Hagri, 

15, Basic Training College (for wosien only)|, Raipur, 

16, Basic Training Collegej Eanker, 






